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OYER HALF A MILLION MILES 

— and 

Still j 
Flying • 


A BOVE is shown the famous Sikorsky S-29, 
. of fabric -covered all-metal Sikorsky construc- 
tion, which was built in 1924. This remarkable 
plane has flown more than 500,000 miles in the 
laSt five years and is Still in adtive service. 

The latest product of Sikorsky — the Sikorsky 
Amphibion S-38, which is pictured below — is 
of similar, but improved Sikorsky conStrudtion. 

There could be no more conclusive evidence 
of the amazing qualities of endurance which 
are built into the Sikorsky planes. 


SIKORSKY AMPHIBION 





Illustrated literature upon request 

CURTISS FLYING SERVICE 

INCORPORATED 

GARDEN CITY NEW YORK 

O KM* “l-ES AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES O 

^Manufactured by the SIKORSKY AVIATION CORPORATION, College 'Point, £ I., Tg,Y. 



The plane sketched is an eight-place, dual-control, Buhl Senior Air- 
sedan. It is powered with a Wright Cyclone engine, high-speed, 140 
m.p.h. The cabin is sound-proofed and exceptionally comfortable. 


ST™ 



distribution and admin 
policies. 

The Buhl line of Airs< 
unusually complete, off 
plane for practically evi 
pose. We shall be pleased 


ion of skill 
> manufac- 


DISTRIBUTORS 
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Capt Hawks a nd Wisp 
set new record / 



■ '/Ac : 7r.re/.J Aj o/n/mnu 

■3*od//cAp ^ 
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"^eer- 



fifty-nine seconds from Los Angeles to New York as Hawks and mechanic, Oscar E. Grubb, with a "Wasp” 
the "Wasp” speeds the 2,700 miles to new laurels in powered Lockheed Air Express, recently cut 30 min- 
the transcontinental non-stop th e utes from the former record 

flight. Setting a new pace PRATT ^ WH ITN EY AIRCRAFT CO. also made with a "Wasp.” 

HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 

Wasp & Hornet 

& n G I n E S 

THANK YOU for mentiomoe AVIATION 
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The AMERICAN PAULIN SYSTEM, Inc. 

Makers of Precision Pressure Gauging Instruments 

GENERAL OFFICES AND LABORATORIES 

1220 Maple Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dealers in principal cities of North and South America, China, Japan 
and United States Possessions 


YOU for mentioning AVIATION 
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WACO for 1929 



“Ask any pilot’ 

THANK YOU for mentioning AVIATION 
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AVIATION^ 

New finishes, 


new planes, 
represent years of experience 


A new plane on the market — of new, 
the fruit of many years flying experi- 


Nor are Sherwin-Williams Protective 
Coatings for Aircraft “new.” In their 
superior quality are found the benefits 
of sixty years experience in the making 
of protective finishes. 




:1 of r. 


flight tested and accepted as the stand- 
ard by prominent manufacturers . . . 
proved durable as well as beautiful. 
Sherwin-Williams Aircraft Finishes 
give better performance in the work- 
shop. They protect better . . . often 
reduce the number of coats needed . . . 
minimize finishing problems. 

In addition, we offer the assistance of 

is in planning dis- 
lor combinations 


rials unsurpassed in the 
finishing industry. 

This “quality” aircraft line 
is complete. It includes 
primers, lacquer enamels, 
varnishes and dope. Each 
product is certified by our 
laboratories . . . actually 



Sherwin-Williams 

MEMO FINISHES 
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Texas Pacific Goal & Oil Co. 


New York 



Easy and highly profitable by-product 
aviation . . . pictures from the sky are 
constantly increasing demand, tit) 



C PuMUJ 
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LET CHENEY SOLVE 

*■ — Your 

Foundry 
Problem 

The problems involved in producing sat- 
isfactory castings for air-cooled cylinders at 
a reasonable cost, now loom large in the 
minds of most motor manufacturers. Many 
of them do not know that the Cheney or- 
ganization has specialized for twenty-five 
years in the manufacture of air-cooled 
cylinders, and is prepared to furnish cylin- 
der castings, either rough or machined, to 
the specifications of any responsible 
manufacturer. 

Cheney research has developed a success- 
ful foundry technique for handling the dif- 
ficult shapes and the unusual alloys used to 
give maximum strength with minimum 
weight. Some of the results obtainable by 
the use of these alloys may surprise you. 

If you are ready for real production, 
Cheney can solve 
this difficult foun- 
dry problem to 
your satisfaction. 




Brownback Model C-400 
Motor. Equipped with 
Cheney Cylinders. 


“H.i S(*ti 


MANI_IU5,N.Y 





SOI INTI LLA 

Aircraft Magnetos 



Noted for Their 

Dependability 

Simplicity 

Accessibility 
Standard Equipment on 
Aircraft Motors 
Built by 

Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co. 
Challenger 

Conqueror 

Chieftain 

Wright Aeronautical Corp. 

J6 Series 

Whirlwind 

Cyclone 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co. 
Wasp 
Hornet 

American Cirrus Engines Inc. 
Cirrus Mark 3 

Michigan Screw Company 
Rover 

Warner Aircraft Company 
Scarab 

Kinner Aeroplane & Motor Co. 
K3 

and others. 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO CO. Inc 

II SIDNEY ~ NEW YORK 


wm 
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Tk WRIGHT 
WHIRLWIND 


(jonfid 


ence . . . 


making Wright Whirlwind J-5 
Engine. Trans-occanic and trans- 
continental flights brought home 
these facts and established a 
widespread confidence. 

The position of the Wright 
J-5, therefore, becomes 
deeply entrenched as plane manu- 
facturers and commercial air-line 
operators st 
exhibited by the public. 

Behind theseJ-5 Enginesstands 
a nation-wide Service Organiza- 
tion reaching into every aviation 


The public knows and Inals 
Wright Engines 


J-5 

AERONAUTICAL 

ENGINE 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION, Paterson, New Jersey, U. S.A. 

AUTHORIZED PARTS DEALERS 




Stout Ait Service, Inc., Dearborn, Mich. 


WRIGHT 

The first name in flying A 
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Foreign Invasion 

I T is somewhat more than a coincidence that the Inter- 
national Civil Aeronautics Conference held in Wash- 
ington to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of flight 
should have been preceded and followed by a series of 
agreements for the manufacture of foreign planes and 
engines in this country. The list now amounts up to al- 
most a dozen engines and planes including among the en- 
gines the Bristol Jupiter, the DeHaviland Gypsy, the 
Siemens Halske, the Cirrus, and the Armstrong Siddely 
Genet. Among the planes are the DeHaviland Sloth, the 
Avro Avian, the Savoia Marchetti planes and the Caproni 
planes. Besides this both Domier and Rorbach, who are 
the leaders in German big boat design, are in this coun- 
try and it is probable that announcements will soon be 
made that arrangements have been agreed upon for the 
manufacture of their products in this country. 

America has not done as well in the matter of arrang- 
ing for the handling of its products in Europe. Reed 
metal propellers have long been built under license in 
Europe and the Wright Company has also arranged for 
the manufacture of their products abroad but on the 
whole we have not penetrated the European markets. 
This does not necessarily mean that Europe has developed 
further than we have. In fact the situation may in cer- 
tain respects, indicate the reverse. Most European mar- 
kets or airlines are controlled by the Governments. It 
will be remembered that when the l'airey Company pur- 
chased American built Curtiss engines there was a par- 
liamentary investigation of the matter. The European 
governments are in favor of encouraging their own fac- 
tories even though better products may be obtained else- 
where. The recent arrangements which have been made 
in this country have been with a commercial view in mind 
and the Government has had nothing to do about it. 

There are however certain tvpes of aircraft with which 
Europe has had far more experience than we have had. 
The English have been flying and operating two seater 
sport planes for several years and have developed a plane 
which has proved itself able to fulfill certain require- 
ments very well. The English have also made more ad- 
vancement than the United States in the development of 
large metal flying boats. As a matter of fact American 
aircraft manufacturers have had very little experience in 
the design and building of giant metal flying boats, and it 
would seem that considerably more concentration of this 
type of aircraft construction would prove to be highly 
worth while. The aircraft field is so varied in its demands 
that one country is bound to progress further in a certain 
phase than another, and therefore reciprocal arrangements 
are advantageous. It is to be hoped that European mar- 
kets will develop in such a way that American aircraft and 
engine manufacturers will soon be able to export their 
products and design rights to foreign markets. 


Engine Testing 

T HE testing of aircraft engines and especially air 
cooled radials is a much more difficult task than is 
commonly supposed. Questions of cooling, piping away 
exhaust gasses, and the measurement of power at various 
speeds, present problems which must be met individually 
in the case of each new engine. The Bureau of Standards 
at Washington, which has been conducting the engine type 
certificate tests for the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, started out on this work with abso- 
lutely inadequate equipment. It had little precedent for 
the conducting of tests, as most of the work done previ- 
ously had been done on larger engines. The majority of 
the commercial engines to be tested were of low power 
and, further, most of the manufacturers who presented 
engines for test had been in such a rush to get them ap- 
proved that they had not given them sufficient tests in their 
own shops, with the result that the engines often broke 
down repeatedly in the first few hours of testing by the 
Bureau. 

The outcome of it all is a situation which has been dis- 
tressing to the Bureau of Standards and injurious to the 
industry. The completion of new tests stands in Wash- 
ington and the experience gained will help remedy mat- 
ters, but even if the Washington tests are conducted as 
they should be, this arrangement will not be satisfactory 
to manufacturers in other parts of the country. Cali- 
fornia for example is developing a large number of en- 
gines and to have to come as far as Washington or even 
as far as Dayton is an expensive matter. The expense 
lies not so much in the shipping of the engine but in the 
time of the factory members who must make the trip to 
Washington. They may be forced to wait around until 


t has been arranged for 
ir breakages occur, long 
■hipped will prove to be very 


the test stand is free, and u 
their particular engine. If n 
delays while parts are being ship, 
expensive. A test base nearer the factory would enable 
the engineers to go back to their shop or drafting room 
and do some work instead of merely wasting time. 

The development of suitable engines is a most impor- 
tant matter and if the Government wishes to have its 
tests be a help instead of a hindrance to the industry it 
should provide adequate facilities in various parts of the 
country. 

It might even be possible to have some of the uni- 
versities develop their engine laboratories up to a point 
where they can do test work of a commercial nature. Al- 
though the equipment needed is quite elaborate and really 
expensive, it might be obtained from those interested in 
helping the university and promoting aeronautics. The 
work which the universities are doing in testing planes 
could be advantageously expanded i f they could obtain the 
equipment necessary to test engines of moderate and low 
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Radio on the Byrd and 
W ilkins Pi anes 


By D. R. Lank 


W HD! WHD!" 

Early on the morning of January 25 Fred G. 
Roebuck, operator at the Mussel Rock radio sta- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif., heard that call repeated over 
and over. From knowledge of the sending and the tone of 
the apparatus he could have identified it as Byrd's steamer, 
the City o) A ew York, even had the sender not given his 
signature. Anything from the Byrd expedition in the 
antarctic is of special interest to the Mussel Rock station, 
which often "works" with the expedition and so Roebuck 
listened in. 

He heard the sender aboard the steamship ask WHD, 
which is the New York Times radio station, to stand by 
for a test of the aircraft radio set in the Fairchild plane 
“Stars and Stripes," one of the craft Byrd is to use in 
exploration work over the great southern ice-cap. Then, 
clear and distinct he heard a different apparatus sending 
"WHD! WHD!" 

When the call had been repeated for some minutes, 
Roebuck “broke” and allied “WFC which is the call for 
Byrd's airplanes. He called for a minute, signed off and 
waited. Then 
came this an- 




this bright, 
sunny night." 

It was a 
world’s rec- 


ord. Two-way radio communication had been established 
over 8.000 mi. of water, ice and land, from the “Stars and 
Stripes." flying .3,000 ft. above the Bay of Whales, to San 
Francisco. Lieut. Malcolm P. Hanson of the Bureau of 
Standards, Byrd’s chief radio technician, was at the key in 
the plane. He and Roebuck exchanged several messages. 

The significant thing about the matter, according to 
Roebuck and Heintz, the latter of whom designed all the 
radio equipment for airplane use of both the Byrd and 
Wilkins expeditions, is that the communication was estab- 
lished in the same manner as a steamship anywhere in the 
ocean would call a land station; there was nothing pre- 
arranged about it, no set schedule, no special care used by 
the land station to get the messages. 

Roebuck said the signals came in almost as strong as 
those normally received from the City of New York; suf- 
ficiently strong, he said, so that the}' could be could be 
copied direct on a typewriter. 

He listened to the plane sending throughout most of its 
flight, about an hour in all, and about 20 min. after 
establishing a new record heard it fall as WHD answered 
the plane's call, and plane and the Times' station carried 
on a conversation over a distance many miles greater than 
that from San Francisco to the Bay of Whales. 

This was the fourth notable performance for these radio 
sets. A few days earlier, the City of New York was com- 
municating with the Mussel Rock station. Hanson was at 
the key, the "dits” and "da-a-a-as" of the continental code 
hissing off the aerial as his practiced fingers manipulated 
the instrument. Presently he finished the batch of press 
dispatches which had occupied most of the schedule. 
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Heintz and Rauf man Equipment 
Establishes a lEorld's Record 
for Both Fwo IE ay and 
0?te IE ay jlircraft 
Communication 


ding apparatus at the Bay of Whales, heard 
r an 8,000 mi. stretch of ice, water and land, 
was energized by a small gasoline engine gene- 
rator set hardly bigger than a suitcase and very light. 

Less dramatic but hardly less important was another 
occuring a few days previously when the similar air- 
plane radio set operated by the expedition of Capt. Sir 
George Hubert Wilkins was heard over approximately the 
same distance and under virtually the same conditions, 
sending dispatches from Wilkins' base at Deception Island 
to the British admiralty station on the Falklands. The 
Wilkins’ expedition used two Lockheed "Vega” mono- 
planes. Direct interchange of messages, however, was 
not attempted by Ronald G. Martin, operator of KUP, 
station of the San Francisco Examiner which overheard 
the aircraft set. 

Both sets, in fact all the airplane radio equipment used 


“Please stand by at the of end of the 
regular schedule to listen for a small air- 
craft transmitter,” he buzzed off, “Now 
have you anything for us?” 

"O.K. we stand by,” promised the op- 
erator at Mussel Rock and started the 
waiting grist of messages bound for Ant- 
arctica. After a little he finished the pile 
of “business,” initialed and timed the final 
sheet and buzzed off in code : 

"Go ahead aircraft transmitter." 

And then in a minute or two firm, 
strong signals, easily readable, came hiss- 
ing into his earphones. For a quarter of 
an hour the two stations chatted, compar- 
ing notes on the signals and exchanging 
gossip after the way of wireless and wire 
operators the world over. 

None of Commander Byrd's planes was 
in the air; the set was being operated 
under the conditions of a simulated forced landing, as 
a test under actual difficulties of the manner in which 
it would perform, what it could do if need be. 

Several messages were transmitted in either direction, 
among them one from Hanson to Heintz : “Congratu- 
lations on performance of WFC and W6XBB.” The 
letters are the call signals of the aircraft set and the 
Mussel Rock station. Hanson also described the manner 
in which the set was being operated, with a kite to carry 
a "three-quarter wave” antenna aloft. 

This incident marks an advance in radio transmission 
of great importance to the aviation industry, since the 



Receiving set and sending key of radio se 
used on Commander Byrd's Fairchild 
cabin monoplane. 


forced land- 
ing, however, 
is an addition. 

The firm 
constructed 

two sending and receiving units, with aerials and 
equipment, and one gasoline-driven generator set for 
the Wilkins expedition and just double that equipment 
for the Byrd expedition. The Wilkins transmitting ap- 
paratus is permanently tuned to a wave-length of 47.35 
meters : the Byrd sets, while intended to be used chiefly 
on a wave-length of 34 meters, are capable of being tuned 
to other frequencies. 

Each transmitter utilizes a single 50 watt tube and is 
wired on the tuned-plate-tuned-grid circuit used in the 
Southern Cross set. the set carried by Erwin and Eich- 
waldt on their tragic flight in the "Dallas Spirit” and other 
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tremely simple, sturdy and compact. When operated with 
the plane in flight there arc no switches to turn or other 
preliminaries to be gone through prior to sending, the 
Wilkins set starting when the planes takes off and the 
Byrd set, in which the generators are direct connected to 
the engine, starting when the engine is revved up. The 
Wilkins set will continue to emit its characteristic signal 
as long as the plane remains in fight ; the Byrd sets will 
operate as long as the engine turns over. 

The transmitter is encased in an aluminum alloy con- 
tainer which is water-proof, flame-proof and capable of 
sustaining severe shocks, as in a forced landing on rough 
ice, without damage. 

In flight, power for operating the apparatus is obtained 
from two constant current, variable speed generators, 
either of which affords ample energy for keeping the 
set in action. The generators for the Wilkins planes are 
mounted in water-proof, streamlined shells, slung under 
either wing of his craft. The generators of the Byrd 
sets are connected to the main engine. This is believed to 
be one of the first cases of successful operation of an 
airplane radio set by engine-driven generators and is 
made feasible by the supply of the separate gasoline- 
driven generator for emergencies. By this drive, which 
permits the mounting of the generators within the. fusel- 
age instead of in shells, a certain amount of parasite re- 
sistance in done away with and current generated more 
efficiently than through wind-driven propellers, with con- 
siderable “equivalent weight” effect due to their drag. 

The Wilkins generators are driven by small two-bladed 
steel propellers. The blades of these are adjustable. 
These generators have no moving electrical connections 
whatever and no field windings, the stationary armature 
being excited by a rotating soft-iron core which moves 
in the field of a group of permanent magnets. The Wil- 
kins generators weight 33 lb. each, including the stream- 
lined casings ; the Byrd generators, uncased, weigh slightly 
less. 

The antenna for use in flight is of the trailing wire 
type and is carried on a positive-action reel within the 
plane. The reel is so constructed that the bronze cable 
antenna must be reeled in and reeled out; there is no 
possibility of careless operation letting the cable run out 
with a jerk and carry away. The weight for stretching 
this cable is cast on the end in such a way as to mininmize 
the likelihood of its breaking loose. 

The antenna has an equivalent length of one half a 
wave. With this reeled out, the set operates perfectly 
at any time the plane is more than the length of one wave 
above the ground; that is, roughly, 100 ft. for the Byrd 
sets and 140 ft. for the Wilkins apparatus. 

For use on the ground, in the event of a forced land- 
ing, a lighter, alternate antenna is provided, to be carried 
aloft on a kite. The ground power plant comprises a 
high-speed, four-cycle air-cooled gasoline engine coupled 
through a flexible joint of the diaphragm type to another 
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generator of the same size and design as those used in 
flight. The engine develops one horsepower. It is speci- 
ally built and though the cylinder is of cast iron and the 
connecting rod and crankshaft are steel, its weight is low. 

The air for cooling the cylinder is provided by a blower 
whose intake is a circular hole in the end of the casing 
enclosing the whole apparatus and whose rotor is mounted 
direct on the engine shaft. This casing in fact serves 
as one side of the blower shell. The blower outlet is 
merely a horn-shaped addition to the shell, like a phono- 
graph horn curving around from the flat side of the 
blower shell proper to the cylinder. Outlet and shell 
are one casting of aluminum alloy. The rotor of the 
blower is another. 

A magneto for supplying an ignition spark to the single 
plug in the top of the cylinder is built into the flywheel 
of the engine. Fuel is carried in a one-gallon tank, 
mounted just above the generator and inside the same 
casing as the rest of the apparatus. Fuel and lubrication 
are supplied together by serving the carburetor with a 
mixture of gasoline and oil. One tankful will operate 
the set about eight hours. 

The engine exhausts into a muffler, mounted between 
motor and generator, which discharges outside the cas- 
ing. The starting device is mounted on an extension of 
the shaft which carries the blower. It consists of a deep- 
grooved notched pulley and a light crank to be fitted into 
the notches. However, a thong of any kind can be 
wrapped in the groove and then pulled briskly away to 
turn the engine over. Well insulated terminals are pro- 
vided for attaching wires to lead the current to the send- 
ing set or to any other electrical apparatus desired to be 
operated. This unit can be operated in the plane, in flight, 
if desired or advisable. Its weight, including a full tank 
of fuel, is 63 lb. 

Like the sending sets, the receiving sets are all 
mounted, complete with the necessary batteries, in water- 
tight, flame-proof metal casings. They are wired on a 
simple single-circuit plan and use one detector tube and 
two stages of audio amplification. Tuning is done by 
means of two milled disks whose edges project slightly 
through slots in the sheathing of the set. They have con- 
nections for both ordinary ear-phones and "Phonettes,” 
the latter being an adaptation of the stethoscope idea to 
telephone reception. They have tubes which enter the 
ear cavity and a secondary, sound-excluding shield of 
rubber which presses against the head all around the ear. 
Their function is to replace the ordinary phones when re- 
ceiving conditions are difficult. The receiving sets weigh 
12 lb. each, complete with batteries. 

The mainland stations over which these small airplane 
installations have been heard at San Francisco are also 
Heintz & Kaufman products. The Examiner station, 
KUP, is the gateway through which all Wilkins’ news dis- 
patches are handled and other contacts with the world 
maintained. It is a 500 watt station and formerly was 
known as 6ARD. No difficulty has been encountered in 
maintaining nightly schedules with it over the 8.000 mi. 

distance to Deception Island. The send- 
ing thence, however, is mainly done with 
a Norwegian marine set which is part of 
the equipment on the whaler Hektoria, 
Wilkins’ base ship. Nightly schedules of 
an hour or an hour and a half are worked. 

The Byrd messages to the world 
normally are handled through the radio 
station maintained by the New York 
Times but inability to read Lieutenant 
Hanson’s signals in New York has fre- 
quently caused traffic to be routed through 
the Mussel Rock station on the Pacific 
coast. This is a 500 watt station ope- 
rated experimentally by Heintz. 



Flight Instruction at the 
Klemm School 


By Carl Kappes, Jr. 


T HE Klemm Light-Plane Co., of Boeblingen, 

Germany, has established and maintains under 
its supervision, a school of aviation which of- 
fers a course of instruction that parallels the Govern- 
mental requirements for the private light plane pilot's 
license. The school has no limitations on nationality, age, 
or sex, and although it has only been running for about 
two years, it is now the best known elementary 
school in Germany. It also enjoys 
a distinct international reputation, 
with the result that almost one-third 
of the students are foreigners. 

These students come from all over 
Europe and from as far away as 
Persia, Argentina and the United 
States. 

The German Air Traffic Ministry 
has charge of licensing aircraft oper- 
ators, and all examinations are made 
by this organization through the Gov- 
ernment air police who have jurisdic- 
tion over the airports of the country. 

The Klemm school operates on the 
Airport of Stuttgart-Boeblingen, and 
the practical and theoretical examina- 
tins are conducted under the super- 
vision of the officer in command of 
the air police there. 

The school operates on the theory 
that during the time the student is in , 

the school he should devote his en- Above : Direktor Klemm, fourth from 
tire day to its activities. To further the left, with a number of the students 
the carrying out of this plan, the in the Klemm School at the “Start- 
school maintains a barracks and mess Place." Below: All instructor and 
in a building alongside the field. Any student about to take-off in a Klemm. 



students who cannot be accommodated there are directed 
to recommended inns in the village of Boeblingen. It is 
the belief of the Klemm school, that by fostering com- 
radeship among its students, a real spirit of co-operation 
will result, and, in consequence, the students will form a 
group that can work and learn together as a frictionless 
unit. Inasmuch as the student body represents many na- 
tionalities and all classes of society, this is no small 
matter. The excellent way in which 
this plan has worked out is a source 
of pride to the school management. 

The school staff consists of a chief 
instructor, two assistant instructors, 
and a mechanic. The duties of the 
chief instructor are the handling of 
correspondence with prospective stu- 
dents, reception and enrolling of new 
students, keeping of all records of 
each student's progress, and keep- 
ing the records of expenditures, re- 
pairs and time flown of the school 
planes. In addition, he puts in his 
share of flying time with the stu- 
dents. The assistant instructors’ 
main duties are on the field, but they 
also help the chief instructor with his 
managerial work. It is the duty of 
the mechanic to keep the planes and 
other equipment in working order. 

The school equipment consists of 
five Klemm monoplanes, powered 
with the Mercedes-Benz 20 hp. en- 
gines. Three of these planes are 
used for flights around the airport, 
and the other two are used only for 
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students over land flight test. In the near future it is 
the intention of the school management to equip the over- 
land flight planes with the Salmson 9AD engines. 
The planes have dual controls, and the instruments with 
which they are equipped are a tachometer, altimeter, and 
air speed indicator. The planes used on the overland flight 
have a magnetic compass installed. The fact that the 
school uses Klemm planes is not to be attributed solely to 
its connection with the Klemm Light-Plane Co., since’ the 
usage of these planes is in conformance with the practices 
of almost every primary aviation school in Germany. 

The German Government's requirements for a private 
operator’s license require that the student must take his 
instruction at a licensed school, but before he is permitted 
to register there he must pass the physical examination 
given by government appointed medical examiners. On 
the completion of the course, he must demonstrate suffi- 
cient proficiency in solo flying to enable him to pass the 
figure-eight and target landing tests ; he must take a theo- 
retical examination ; he must make an 
altitude flight, and finally, an overland 
solo flight of at least 300 km., or ap- 
proximately 185 mi., on which inter- 
mediate landings must be made at two 
designated airports. The course at the 
Klemm school enables the students to 
fulfill these requirements in two months, 
more or Iras, depending upon personal 
aptitude and weather conditions. The 
object of the school is to train the stu- 
dents so that they may later safely 
use planes of their own for sport or for 
travel. Besides the actual flying, the 
student is given instruction, through ac- 
tual work and through lecture-confer- 
ences, in the care of the plane and the 
correct and safe way in which the plane 
should be handled at all times. 

1 he manner in which the school pro- 
gram is carried out can best be described 
by a review of the various activities dur- 
ing a typical day. At day break, the hour, 
of course, varying with the seasons, the 
entire school group, including the in- 
structors and the mechanic, assemble at 
the hangar, and the students take the 
planes out. After an inspection of the 
planes, certain students are assigned to 
them, and the engines are warmed up. 

Then the entire group, with the excep- 
tion of the mechanic, go out on the field 
to the place designated as the ‘‘start- 
place” by the police guard on duty. This 
spot is marked by a flag, and all take-offs 
must be made from there. Usually most of the morning 
is spent on the field, with the exception that during the 
summer months when the Luft-Hansa traffic is heavy, 
school flying is stopped for the morning at 10 a. m. 
After the flying period, the students take the planes back 
to the hangar, and, under the supervision of the instruc- 
tors and the mechanic, the planes are made ready for the 
afternoon period by servicing them and by making a gen- 
eral inspection. By doing this work and by helping the 
mechanic with repairs, the student gains a practical knowl- 
edge of the plane. That the student may have the oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with construction, he is re- 
quired to spend at least 50 hr. in the Klenun factory. 
There the student reports to the factory foreman and is 
given work helping in the various departments. 

After luncheon, those who have not as yet passed the 
theoretical examination gather for instruction in the 
school room located in the Klemm office building. Here 
are kept specimen route maps, weather charts, and samples 
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of parts of engines. The lectures, which are in reality in- 
formal conferences, are presided over by the chief instruc- 
tor. For meteorology, the students go to the Luft-Hansa 
weather bureau at the Airport, where they are able to see 
the instrument and actual workings of this service, and 
where they attend lectures given by its chief. In the 
school room, the students attend lectures dealing with the 
various subjects pertinent to the course. All types of 
construction are discussed in a general way, with special 
reference to their advantages and disadvantages, accord- 
ing to the purposes for which they are employed. Aviation 
engines and their cooling and lubrication, as well as igni- 
tion systems, are described. The student must be able to 
accurately explain the principles involved in each case. 

The various flight and engine instruments are dis- 
cussed and the student learns their construction and uses. 
Instruction is given in the method of setting a compass 
course with compensation for drift, which the student 
must use on his overland flight test. Aviation map reading 
. is discussed, and the student is shown 
how to pick out significant landmarks 
while in the air. The student is given 
instruction in the air traffic regulations, 
with special reference to the rules re- 
garding the approach to airports anil the 
various flare and rocket signals. 

Although the management fully rea- 
lizes that only by actual experience a 
flier can become proficient, discussions 
of general flight practice are included. 
The student is told how to do his flying 
in the safe way, and is given instruc- 
tion in such subjects as the proper way 
to take-off from small fields and the 
making of forced landings in unfavor- 
able territory. Special stress is placed 
on the advantages and disadvantages 
which arise from physiographica! con- 
ditions that may be encountered. 

The lecture period lasts for about two 
after which the entire school n 
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rades’ progress. Shortly before sun- 
down the planes are taken back to the 
hangar and are made ready for the next 
day. This routine is sometimes broken 
by special trips. For instance, the en- 
tire school went to Freidrichshafen to see the "Graf Zep- 
pelin" make its first flight, and at another time visited the 
Bosch magneto factory in Stuttgart. During days of bad 
weather, the time is devoted to additional lecture or factory 
periods. 

The method of instruction in the actual flying in the 
Klemm school is the same as is used throughout Germany, 
and. as far as the writer knows, is distinctly German. The 
dual control instruction is given in a number of short 
flights around the rim of the airport, at an altitude of 
about 40 m.. or approximately 130 ft. These flights are 
of about four minutes’ duration and •consist of only the 
take-off, a wide turn, a short straight-away, another wide 
turn and the landing. During the flight there is no verbal 
communication between student and instructor. Each 
student makes three successive flights during the period, 
and the comments and advice are given between “hops.” 
Inasmuch as the flights are of short duration, each move- 
ment is fresh in the student's mind, and the method seems 
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to work out to the satisfaction of all. The student makes 
six of these flights a day until the instructor is confident 
that his pupil can do it alone. The average number of 
dual flights required betore the first solo is 45, amounting 
to about three hours’ flying time. Some students need 
oniy about 35 such flights, while some require as many 
as 60. The student then makes about 40 of these short 
flights solo, while the instructor corrects faults observed. 
In order that the student will develop a feel of the plane 
he makes a number of solo flights in a plane which has 
its air speed indicator removed. The first few flights 
without this instrument are usually made with too great 
a landing-speed, but after a little practice this difficulty 
is overcome. 

Further Instruction After Soloing 


When the instructor is satisfied with the student's abil- 
itv to make the short flights correctly, a dual flight of 
about 20 min. is made. On this flight instruction is given 
in making figure-eights at an altitude of 100 m., or about 
325 ft., and a spiral from 500 m., or approximately 1,650 
ft., for target landing. From then on the student makes 
two solo flights of about 15 min. each daily, practicing the 
figure-eights, spirals, and target landings, until the in- 
structor thinks that the student is ready for the test. 
The chief of the airport police comes out on the field 
upon the instructor's application, and watches the student. 
The first test flight consists of making five figure-eights 
at an altitude of 100 m., around two designated points on 
the field. The officer observes the entire flight, and if 
be is dissatisfied with any part of it, he can suspend the 
test. The second part of the test is to go up to 500 m., 
throttle the engine when over the landing cross, and spiral 
down for a target landing. This is done three times, 
and the landing must be made without “S” curves or side 
slips. _ , 

The next step is the theoretical examination, which is 
verbal and is conducted by the officer in command of the 
airport. The students take the examination in groups 
of about 12 each, and it lasts for about six hours. As 
there is almost always a foreigner present who has dif- 
ficulty with the language, the monotony of the session is 
frequently broken by his efforts at expression. The ques- 
tions asked cover the subjects discussed in lectures. When 
these two tests have been passed, the student receives an 
intermediate license which permits him to fly solo and 
land outside of the airport limits. This license is only 
good for six months, and merely serves as a permit to 
take the altitude and overland flight tests. 

The next test is the outside landing. The student and 
instructor flv to a small stubble field nearby, the instructor 
gets out. and the student must properly take-off from and 
land in the space indicated. The purpose of this is to 
give the student a little practice in the event of a forced 
landing during the next tests. The student's ability in 
this test is left to the teacher's judgment. 

The German Altitude Test 
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cording is checked bv the air police anil certineo. aim 
is then held by the school until sent to the Air Ministry 
along with the’ application for license. 

The final test is the overland solo flight. The students 
of the Klemm school are required to fly from the airport 
of Stuttgart-Boeblingen to Frankfort am Main, thence to 


Mannheim, and return, a total distance of about 430 km., 
or almost 270 mi. The navigation is done by compass and 
route map. The flight must be made within eight hours, 
and the only exceptions to this rule tolerated are delays 
due to engine trouble or to unfavorable weather condi- 
tions, which circumstances must be confirmed in writing 
by the police at the locality where the delay occurs. Of 
course, a forced landing made far off the charted route 
disqualifies the flight. The student, upon landing at the 
airports, has the plane’s log-book stamped by the police. 
In addition, a barograph is carried along, the recording 
of which must be certified and sent to the German Air 
Ministry. 

The school management sends the students application 
for license to the Air Ministry, accompanied by certi- 
fied report of the physical examination, the airport police 
report of tests made, and the liarographic records of the 
altitude and overland flights. The receipt of the license 
is not dependent upon amount of flying time, but on the 
completion of the various tests. At the Klemm school 
the total flying time, including dual instruction, solo, alti- 
tude and overland tests, usually amounts to about 18 hr. 

The cost of the entire course normally is 850 marks, 
or about $212, although the price is reduced from Novem- 
ber 1 to March 1 to 600 marks, or $150. In each case, the 
firm requires that the student deposit a breakage fee of 
300 marks, which is $75, to be forfeited in the event that 
the student damages a plane. If no breakage is incurred, 
the 300 marks are returned. In addition each student 
must take out a |iersonal insurance policy covering the 
school period. The premium for this amounts to 40 
marks, or about $10. 

Fees Fuid in I nslallmcnts 

The plan for the payment of fees is given below, and 
it is one to which the students must strictly adhere. The 
breakage fee, the personal insurance premium, and 300 
marks of the instruction costs must be paid before start- 
ing the course. A second installment of 200 marks must 
be paid before the first solo flight. The third payment, 
of 100 marks, must be made before taking the figure- 
eight and target landing tests. The remainder, as in the 
case of those enrolling in the period from March 1 to 
October 31, must be paid before taking the altitude flight. 
This sum paid entitles the student to 18 hr. of flight. 
Should a student require more time than this, he must 
pay for it at the rate of 75 marks per hour. 

The certificate received at the completion of this course 
is a private light plane pilot's license, designated as Class 
A/L. Its holder is permitted to make flights with any 
licensed plane with an engine developing up to and in- 
cluding 40 hp. The pilot may carry passengers, but not 
in the commercial sense. The uses to which the students 
put the knowledge gained in the school vary. Most of 
them take the course for the purpose of being able to 
use a plane which they later intend to purchase for sport 
and travel purposes. Some of them are student engineers 
who expect to enter the aeronautical field in the technical 
branch, and who desire this training as a means of bet- 
ter fitting themselves for such a position. There are some 
who learn to fly so that they can use the planes of aero- 
nautical clubs near their homes. Then there are others, 
who at the end of the course receive employment as pilot- 
mechanic for persons who own light planes and who de- 
sire someone to keep the machine in good order. This 
form of work is not considered as commercial by the 
authorities, and it affords the young man an opportunity 
to fit himself for aviation work through real experience. 

However, it is the main object of the Klemm school 
to enable people to use the airplane as a means of sport 
and travel, and it is for this purpose that most of the 
students come there. 
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Gliding as a Sport 

Some Interesting Information Regarding Activities Here and Abroad, 
Type of Equipment Used, and Future P ossibilities 


By Robert B. Evans 
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G LIDING, the art that was put away in mothballs, 
so to speak, when the Wright brothers clamped an 
engine on one of their gliders and made an air- 
plane out of it, seems destined to be hauled out of the 
aeronautical attic, dusted off, and reinstated as an import- 
ant factor in the development of American aviation. Much 
as Wilbur and Orville Wright built their gliders back in 
the first years of this century to solve the problems of 
heavier-than-air flight, gliders arc 1 ' 
a new problem in the field of ; 
briefly, is the development of ; 

In engineless flight as it is nc 
chance of a fatal accident is practically nil. Otto Lili- 
enthal, true, met his death in a glider, but his was a 
craft without ailerons, elevators, or rudder. He thought 
he could keep it balanced by shifting his weight, and a 
sudden gust of wind proved him wrong. Modern gliders, 
however, with a wealth of actual performance data to 
draw upon, are designed to secure a maximum of stability 
and controiability in flight. Fatal accidents are on record. 
Imt only under freak conditions or through deliberate 
violations of the rules of safety. 

As for cost, a glider is within the means of almost any 
group that wants to fly. A standard schooling glider, 
designed to take a lot of hard knocks without cracking 
up irreparably, is now being marketed by a Detroit linn 
at ahnut $500. a price that will probably be reduced as 



the output of the plant is speeded up. It is a monoplane of 
the conventional high-wing type with a spread of about 
34 ft. and a chord of five feet. The pilot sits directly 
in front of the wing on the open, lattice-work fuselage 
and guides the craft with regular airplane controls. 

A schooling glider can be built from plans obtainable 
from the National Glider Association, Detroit, Mich., but 
home-made gliders are not recommended for those with- 
out considerable knowledge of airplane design and con- 
struction. The idea a glider can be thrown together with 
no particular pains, and that discarded airplane wings 
can be utilized for the purpose, is false and dangerous. 
Great care must be exercised in designing and construc- 
ting the wings, which are by far the most important part 
of a glider, and such work should not be atempted with- 
out a thorough knowledge of aerodynamics. For those 
qualified to build their own planes, however, materials are 
available at a cost of about $100 for a schooling glider. 

Flying instruction — one of' the bugbears of impover- 
ished would-be pilots of engine planes — need cost nothing. 
In German gliding schools beginners are familiarized in 
a general way with the structural details of the schooling 
glider and the controls, and are at once allowed to make 
short hops over level ground. As they grasp the feel of 
the glider in flight, they work up gradually to longer and 
longer hops, eventually starting from the tops of hills 
and making flights of a minute or more duration. This 
method of learning is fairly rapid, but still characteristic 
of Teuton thoroughness. 
A technique is now being 
developed in America that 
produces the same re- 
sults, but does not require 
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Action picture of the German, Wurttenburg, in soaring flight. 


does the Ger 
With a 10 or 15 m.p.h. 
wind blowing, the begin- 
ner takes the pilot’s seat 
and is slowly pulled into 
the wind. He is ex- 
pected to make the 
proper lateral mov c- 
ments of the stick to 
keep the wings from 
touching the ground. 
This tests his sense of 
balance, gives him the 
feel of the stick, and 
helps to make the correc* 
use of the stick instinc- 
tive. Having demons- 
trated his ability to 
maintain the balance of 
the craft, he is ready 
for short hops off level 
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ground, from which he progresses naturally Wurttenburg on his way desi 

to longer and longer ones. Experience has aloft in a glider. win 

shown that he can be depended on to nose 
the glider down when it stalls, and to pull the stick back 
to level off when he noses down too sharply. As soon as 
one member of a group lias learned to fly, others can learn 
much from watching him closely. 

Crack-ups are, of course, inevitable; it is estimated that 
one out of five beginners crack up a ship in learning. 

Schooling gliders are so designed, however, that repairs 
can be made rapidly and effectively. They are limited to 
splicing the main members, replacing ribs, and patching 
the fabric, all of which can be done from directions by 


have to be shipped in 
and out, and pilots and 
spectators should be able 
to come and go easily. 

Once possessed of a 
schooling glider and a 
suitable terrain, a glid- 
ing group can readily 
master the fundamen- 
tals, sense the all-impor- 
tant feel of the glider 
in flight, and progress 
naturally from gliding 
down hills to simple 

practice, to true soaring 
with gliders carefully 
take full advantage of upward 
wind currents. In this progress to soaring 
experience, it has been found that about a 
third of every group, lacking the inherent sense of bal- 
ance vital to gliding, will be washed out. To the remain- 
ing tow-thirds, however, a fascinating field of sport and 
achievement presents itself. 

It is by soaring that German pilots have established 
an altitude record of 2,500 ft., an endurance record of 
15 yi hr., and a distance record of 42 mi. from the 
point of take-off. These marks reveal the tremendous 
possibilities of soaring and offer an admirable target for 
American genius and skill to shoot at. There r — 
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repairs, although remarkably inexpensive, are likely 
the largest item of upkeep. The only other items are the 
rental of a shelter — an empty barn will do — in which to 
keep the craft, and the rental, in the case of a parsimonious 
fanner, of a suitable terrain. 

Next to the glider itself, the terrain is the most impor- 
tant factor in gliding. It is even more important to 
gliding than suitable landing fields are to engine aviation, 
for gliders, and especially soarers, use the geography of 
the terrain to remain aloft. It should, therefore, be 
chosen with great care and in accord with 
certain fundamental requirements. 

In the first place the ground must lie clear 
of obstructions such as trees, telegraph or 
telephone poles, fences, or shrubbery that 
might snag a glider almost wholly at the 
mercy of air currents. Secondly, the terrain 
must include at least one bare knoll from 
50 to 200 ft. in height, with an unobstructed 
slope in the direction of the prevailing wind. 

Preferably the knoll should have an un- 
obstructed slope in every direction to take 
advantage of all winds. The ideal terrain 
consists of several parallel ranges across the 
prevailing wind, or a series of knolls in the 
line of the prevailing wind, so that a glider 
launched from one can gain altitude and 
swoop to the next, whose upward currents 
it can use to gain altitude for a second 
swoop, and so on until the hills give out. 

It should be mentioned here that sharply 
cone-shaped hills are undesirable, for a 
broad, relatively gentle slope is necessary 
to deflect the wind upward into a usable 
rising current. Thirdly the ground sur- 
rounding the hills must be free of rocks, 
stumps, or other irregularities that would 
jar or break a glider in landing. A springy 
turf or plowed land to cushion landing falls 
is almost ideal. Lastly the terrain should be 
accessible to automobiles and trucks, for the 
planes weighing from 200 to 400 lb. 


pilots capable of matching and even surpassing those of 
Germany. 

The essential element in soaring is the utilization of 
vertical air currents which are capable of exerting a 
lifting force on a flat surface such as the wings of a 
soarer. The successful soarer pilot must therefore know 
the meteorology of these currents inside and out if he 
is to use them to the best advantage. Generally speak- 
ing, air currents sweeping along the ground are deflected 
upward on striking the base of a hill, follow the slope 



A University of Michigan primary training glider in flight. 


to its crest, and proceed down the leeward side. These 
air currents passing up the hill form what is known as 
the wind zone, which extends upward about twice the 
height of the hill. A pilot, launched from the crest of 
a hill, allows himself to be buoyed by these rising cur- 
rents high above the take-off point, gaining altitude with 
which to glide into the wind zone of the next hill, taking 
care not to glide into the valley below the zone. By 
skillful jockeying of the craft, he can, if he wishes, main- 
tain his altitude over one spot, using the vertical currents 
of the same wind zone as long as the wind continues to 
blow. Some long experienced and exceptionally able 
pilots can rise to a position above a moving cloud and 
there take advantage of rising currents created by the 
wind's curling over the windward edge. By following the 
clouds they are able to travel long distances. 

Spectacular soaring feats require a specially designed 
craft known as a sourer, but schooling gliders, such as can 
be purchased from Gliders, Inc., Detroit, Mich., or built 
from the National Glider Association's plans, are cap- 
able of simple soaring. In such a craft, Herr Krause of 
Berlin remained aloft 3J4 hr. and attained an altitude of 
1,310 ft. These gliders are designed to be launched with 
a long rubber cable or shock-cord which will give them 
in a fair wind and altitude of from 20 to SO ft. depend- 
ing upon the force used to stretch the cord. With this 
initial advantage it is possible to soar even the relatively 
heavy schooling glider. 

The launching of a glider with the shock-cord is one 
of the most fascinating features of gliding. A ring in 
the center of the cord is slipped into a hook on the nose 
of the glider while from four to ten members of the 
ground crew on either end of the cord pull up its slack, 
forming a huge "V” in front of the craft. Other members 
of the ground crew brace themselves against the ground 
and hold the glider's tail. The pilot shouts “Walk!" to 
those handling the shock-cord, and a little later “Run !" 
Almost immediately he shouts “Let Go!” whereupon the 
tail is released, and the glider is catapulated forward with 
a force of about 40 hp. It leaves the ground almost in- 
stantly, and as it catches up with the cord the ring drops 
out of the hook, leaving the glider free and in full flight. 

In time, of course, a gliding group will have exhausted 
the soaring possibilities of ~ 
schooling plane, and will sta: 
casting around for a soarer c 
record plane. As yet they at 
being built only privately i 
this country, but a Get 


Right: U. of Michigan 
students inspecting their 
new training craft. Be- 
low: Vance Breese pre- 
paring to hop off. 
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man manufacturing concern. Gegr Muller, at Darmstadt, 
makers of the famous “Darmstadt" record planes, and 
Herr Ackermann who has a private shop at Cassel, 
where he makes the equally famous "Cassel” soarers, are 
both prepared to make offers. A record plane costs any- 
where from $700 to $1,200. The “Cassel" is a huge ma- 
chine with a wingspread of 65 ft. — about that of a Ford- 
Stout tri-engined transport — but weighs only 214 lb. com- 
plete. It is constructed entirely of wood, the frame being 
covered with 1/32 in. plywood put on in three layers and 
held together with waterproof glue. Its enclosed fuselage 
gives it an appearance strikingly similar to that of a 
Lockheed-Vega monoplane. 

German gliding schools also use an intermediate soarer 
known as the “Proefling" about which a few words will 
not be amiss in connection with a discussion of these 
schools, and particularly the outstanding one at Wasser- 
kuppe in the Rhoen hills near Frankfort. Wasserkuppe 
possesses perhaps the finest gliding terrain in the world, 
with both gentle and steep slopes facing in all directions. 
The general profile of the Rhoen territory is not very 
steep but expansive, adapting it admirably to distance 
flights which begin at the peak. 958 meters above sea 
level, and end at the f'oot of the terrain, 500 meters above 
sea level, giving a maximum denivellation of about 450 
meters. This is the scene of the annual contests among 
the hundred odd German glider clubs, and here most of 
the duration, distance, and altitude records have been 
established. 

Here also is the Wasserkuppe school which enrolls as 
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Above : A German 
soaring artist in flight 
over Wasserkuppe. 


Right : Front quarter 
view of a German 
in ad c intermediate 
training glider. 




many students as possible the year 'round, but mainly 
between October 15 and December 15, the ideal gliding 
season. These students are first grounded in the funda- 
mentals of construction and aerodynamics. Then they 
arc ready for the schooling glider or “Zoegling" in which 
they must make a downhill glide of at least 30 sec. 
duration to pass the “A” test. Emphasis at this stage of 
the game is placed upon acquiring the feel of the craft 
in flight. For the “B” test a pilot is given a “Proefling" 
or Course B plane that is distinguished from the school- 
ing plane by having an enclosed fuselage, and from the 
soarer by being of heavier and more rugged construc- 
tion. To pass his “B” test a pilot must keep this glider 
aloft for one minute and make a right and left turn. The 
final “C” test requires a flight of five minutes above the 
starting point — that is, in the same wind zone — after 
which the student becomes an alumnus of the school with 
a glider pilot's diploma. Contrary to the popular notion, 
it is relatively simple to master the art of gliding and 


soaring; the average instruction course at Wasserkuppe 
lasts about 30 days. 

Gliding in Germany is rapidly approaching the status 
of a national sport. It has been adopted by the universi- 
ties as a form of intercollegiate rivalry, enjoying a popu- 
larity and enthusiasm comparable to that of American 
football. Annually the different universities, colleges, and 
other glider clubs meet at Wasserkuppe to pit their skill 
against one another in a spirit of sporting competition. 
A high standard of independence is maintained by these 
college men who, with little or no outside aid, work out 
their own problems and build and fly their own craft. 

But the sporting element, while accountable for the 
popularity of gliding, was discovered only incidentally. 
Limited as to powered planes by the terms of the Ver- 
sailles treaty, the German nation took to gliders as a 
means to further study and progress in the aeronautical 
field. That German aviation has learned much from the 
gliders is amply apparent to any one with an opportunity 
to observe. Not only has the glider proved superior to 
the wind tunnel as a means of testing innovations, but 
it has made valuable contributions to the training of engine 
pilots. Indeed many commercial flying organizations now 
require their pilots to be graduates of gliding schools. 

It was with a view to securing these benefits for Ameri- 
can aviation that the National Glider Association was 
founded by Edward S. Evans, president of the Evans 
Auto Loading Co., who has long been interested in avia- 
tion and actively engaged therein through the chairman- 
ship he holds of the Aviation committee of the Detroit 
Board of Commerce. The association is a parent or- 
ganization designed to promote gliding throughout the 
country by disseminating information, blue-prints, and 
advice to affiliated clubs, and by establishing standards of 
competition. At least two of the affiliated clubs have 
already taken to the air in schooling gliders — one at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, and the other in 
San Francisco. 

America with half a million more students than Ger- 
many, ten times as much raw material, and a hundred 
times as much money is in a position to lead the world in 
gliding as soon as the sport has permeated our universities 
and become thoroughly Americanized. 
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Eight Groups Plan National 
Meetings at Detroit Show 

Wide Variety of Aviation Interests Arranging 
Meetings; 91 Planes Entered 


DETROIT, MICH. — National meetings of eight different organizations 
interested in special phases of aeronautical development probably will take 
place in Detroit during the second annual All-American Aircraft Show to be 
held here April 6-14, Edward S. Evans, chairman of the show committee, 
announced recently. A national meeting of glider enthusiasts, and the first 
large scale glider contest to be staged in this country are among events sched- 
uled in connection with the show. Directors of the National Glider Asso- 
ciation, of which Mr. Evans is sponsor, met in Hotel Staffer February 6, as 
guests of the Detroit Board of Commerce to lay plans for the convention 

and glider demonstration. 

Harold Crary of the American Air 
Transport Association, had notified the 
show management that he has proposed a 
meeting of all airline operators in the 
Eastern division, for Detroit during the 
show period. 


il Aircraft Co.; 


Butler Aircraft Corp.'; Cadillac Aircraft C 

Corp., Ly Wolverine Flying Service: Gliders, In- 
erporated. ; Great Lakes Aircraft Corp.: Hamil- 


The Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce E. r ^"uM l Ai$IS? Co C °'Unerf k ,{i>craft *Co!! 

• - • ■ Maboney-Ryan Aircraft Corp., by v m “ I — 

Service; Metal Aircraft Corp. * 

Corn.: Moth Aircraft Corp. 


of America, cooperating with the Detroit 
Board of Commerce in staging the show, 
and numerous other state organizations, the 
announcement said, plan to hold a confer- 


standardizing flying school regulations 
over the country. Phil Love, chairman of 
the national chamber’s school committee, is 
working on plans for a national meeting of 
flying school operators. 

Another organization which may gather 
here while the show is in progress is the 
Inter-collegiate Aviation Society, with a 
membership of 700. Grover Loening, 
noted aircraft engineer and manufacturer, 
is in charge of arrangements for a Detroit 
conference. 

May Bring Air Medic Group 

Officials of the Aeronautical Section, S. 
A. E., have indicated that the section will 
hold its national meeting here at that time. 

Still another national meeting of great 
importance, according to indications, 
will be that of the aeronautical section of 
the National Standard Parts Association, 
which organization has its national head- 
quarters in Detroit. Airport engineers and 
managers, as yet unorganized, will be in- 
vited by the Board of Commerce to meet 
here during the Show. 

Dr. D. S. Brachman, local member of 
the Air Medical Association, another aux- 
iliary to the aircraft industry, is endeavor- 
ing to bring the 1929 convention of that 
association to Detroit, to be held concur- 
rently with the second annual show. 

Although the Show opening is many 
weeks distant, Ray Cooper, show manager, 
has announced that a total of 47 aircraft 
manufacturers and a total of 100 accessory 
makers already have formally entered their 
products in the Show. The total number 
of planes signed as we go to press is 91. 

The complete list to date, follows: 

^Airplatre _ exWbhors-^Acme . Aircraft pirp.; 

Aircraft Corp.; Bellanca Aircraft Corp.; 


.™., ...... 

Corp.: Sloth Aircraft Corp. 

Nicholaa-Bcaaley Airplane Co.; Ovcrcasbier Air- 
cairn Aviation, Inc.; R. R. Rcarwin Airplane 
Co.; Schlce-Brock Aircraft Corp. I Lockheed 

SsH bfSSJSMiSre, 

Inc.; Stinson Aircraft Corp.: Stout Metal Plane 
Co.: Swallow Airplane Co.; Swift Aircraft Corp.: 
Travel Air Mfg. Co.; Trclla Aircraft Co,; Vcr- 
villc^ Aircraft. Corp.; Boeing Airplane Co.; Com- 

Accessory Firms Expected 

ms as ‘is 

Transportation: Airships, Inc., by Chenevert & 

Ssjr ag Jis'afvairulTK 

Austin Co.; Aviation; Balsa Wood Co.. Inc.; 
Beck Distributing Co.; Bendix Brake Co.: Berry 
Brothers; E. \Y. Bliss Co.: Robt. Bosch Magneto 
Co.: Champion Spark Plug Co.; Cleveland Pncu- 



Intcmational Derrick & Equip. Co.; Kclton- 
Aurand Mfg. Co.: Kendall Refining Co.: Le. 
Blond Aircraft Engine Corp.: Lccce-Ncville 
Company; MacWhvte Company: Miebgan Mutual 
Liability Co.; Michigan Screw Co.; National 
Glider Ass'n.; National Steel Products Co.; 

srfess 

StMte JcSAS’ffi ft 

" - ” ufacturing Co.: Scln- 

Industrics; Snap-On- 

L t HUBS 

lanti Feed Furiliturc Co.: AtrPartt Magazine: 
" ' * " ass Corp.; Rrownbach Motor Lahore- 

on Mfg. Co.; , Flo Firing Service: 


Graham Opening New School 

OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLA.— The 
fifth flying school of the Graham Flying 
Service, this city, is shortly to be opened 
at Shawnee, 


New Lubrication 
System Offered 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.— 
Following the recent endurance 
flight of Miss Bobbie Trout, who 
flew solo for more than 17 hr. in 
a LeBlond powered Golden Eagle 
monoplane, Leslie Miller, presi- 
dent of the Miller Airplane Prod- 
ucts Co., has placed an automatic 
overhead oiling system on the 
market similar to the equipment 
which he installed on the Le- 
Blond engine of the record break- 
ing Golden Eagle. 

The new oiling system is said 
to be applicable to any of the new 
radial air-cooled engines with but 
slight modifications in installation. 
It permits the rocker arms to be 
oiled thoroughly from the pilot’s 
cockpit as often as may be desired. 


Eaker Will Use Pump 
To Speed Refueling 

WASHINGTON, D. G— Minimum 
delay for refueling his plane, during the 
dawn-to-dusk flight attempt between 
Brownsville, Tex., and the Canal Zone, 
March 10, will be sought by Capt. Ira 
C. Eaker, by means of a special hand 
wobble pump fitted to the right side 
of his cockpit. A 20 ft. hose from this 
pump will be attached to the gasoline 
drums and the whole refueling process 
will be carried out swiftly and with the 
engine still running, requiring only three 

The plane is the P-12, latest Boeing 
Army pursuit type. Its span is but 23 
ft. and length about 21 ft. It is pow- 
ered with a 450 h.p. engine equipped 
with supercharger which will be valu- 
able in negotiating the mountains on 
the route. Fuel capacity has been in- 
creased 20 gals, for the trip. Five stops 


Mohawk Pintos Delivered 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.— A Mohawk 
Pinto plane equipped with skis has been 
delivered to the McComb Aero Corp. of 
Milwaukee, Mohawk officials have an- 
nounced. The plane is the first of a fleet 
of five Pintos which have been ordered 
by the Milwaukee company. Other planes 
have been delivered in the past few days 
to the Continental Aero Corp. of Mont- 
real, the Fenton Aircraft Corp. of Port- 
land, Ore., and the Seaboard Aircraft 
Corp., New York distributor. 


Moore Wins in Waco 
OAKLAND, Calif.— In a recent OX-5 
race here over a 16-mi. course for a 
silver loving cup known as the "Oakland 
Airport Restaurant Trophy,” Ray 
Moore, flyig a Waco was adjudged 
winner. H. A. Reed, Wayne Smith, and 
Roy Patterson finished in the order 
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Noorduyn to Become 
Assistant to Bellanca 

NEW CASTLE, DEL.— G. M. Bellanca, 
president of the Bellanca Aircraft Corp., 
here, announces that R. B. C. Noorduyn 
will join the organization March 1 as as- 
sistant to the president. Mr. Bellanca is 
also general manager and it is understood 
that Mr. Noorduyn will be his chief execu- 

Mr. Noorduyn has been prominently 
connected with the Fokker interests in this 
country since 1920, first as manager of 
the American branch of the Dutch Fokker 
Company, later as secretary and treasurer 
of the Atlantic Aircraft Corp., formed to 
manufacture Fokker planes in this country. 
For the past several years Mr. Noorduyn 
has been assistant to the president of that 
company, Anthony H. G. Fokker. 

Bom in Holland, Mr. Noorduyn has been 
identified with aeronautics since 1913 as 
an aeronautical engineer. From 1914 to 
1915 he was with Armstrong, Whitworth & 
Co., English builders of aircraft and 
motors, and for the next two years he was 
connected with the British Aerial Trans- 
port as assistant to the chief engineer and 
general manager. He came to this coun- 
try with Mr. Fokker in 1920 and is an 
American citizen. 

Navy’s Future Aircraft 
Carrier to Be Smaller 

WASHINGTON, D. C.— Many depar- 
tures from the construction characterizing 
the Navy's aircraft carriers, Saratoga and 
Lexington, will be embodied in the pro- 
posed carrier now being designed by the 
Navy Department. The proposed vessel 
will be smaller, about 13.800 Ions, in order 
to permit as many as possible under the 
tonnage allowed by naval treaty. It will 
depend on other surface ships for protec- 
tion. Speed and armament will be sacri- 
ficed to carrying capacity, now set at 72 
planes with possibility of enlargement. 

The tonnage is called the best balance 
between the number of planes carried in 
one ship and the number of ships availa- 
ble. Only anti-aircraft guns will be car- 
ried for armament in contrast to the eight 
inch guns and anti-aircraft weapons of the 
present craft. Twenty-nine knots will be 
the speed of the proposed carrier in con- 
trast to the 34 knots of the Saratoga and 
Lexington, These ships were laid down as 
cruisers and their size entails expensive 
operation as aircraft ships. 


Named Bloxham Distributor 

CHICAGO, ILL. — Announcement that 
the Robertson Aircraft Corp., of Anglum. 
Mo., will distribute the Bloxham Safety 
Stick, is made by the Bloxham Aero Sup- 
ply Co., this city. Several of the larger 
airplane companies have adopted the Stick 
for their training planes, Ralph H. Blox- 
ham reports. Among these arc the Swal- 
low, American Eagle, Lincoln-Page, and 
Mohawk. The Navy, furthermore, has 
taken a few of the devices for experi- 
mental work at training bases. 



K. F. C . Noorduyn 


Piccard and Johnson 
Promoted by Curtiss 

GARDEN CITY, L. I.— That Jules 
Piccard has been placed in charge of the 
structures section and Robert E. Johnson 
will assume duties as chief of the aerody- 
namics section, is announced by the Cur- 
tiss Aeroplane & Motor Co. here. These 
men have been promoted to fill vacancies 
following the resignation of F. S. Hub- 
bard, formerly of the technical department ; 
William H. Miller, formerly of the aero- 
dynamics section, and Earl P. Osborn of 
the structures section. The latter men 
have accepted positions with the newly 
formed Berlincr-Joycc Aircraft Co. of Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Mr. Piccard, a graduate of the Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn and for some 
time engaged in propeller research at Mc- 
Cook Field, served with the Curtiss firm 
earlier in the decade and lately since 1926. 
He has also been associated with the 
Chance Vought, Pitcairn and Fairchild 
companies. 

Mr. Johnson, a graduate of Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, has been with the 
aerodynamics and flight test sections of the 
Curtiss organization. 


To Make Foreign Sales Tour 

LOS ANGELES. CALIF.— What is 
said to be the first sales tour of Central 
American countries by any aircraft manu- 
facturer has been announced by Sam 
Breder, sales manager for the Lockheed 
company. A. Zuniga, formerly with the 
Rvan-Mahoney sales force, is being sent 
to Mexico and Central America as the ex- 
clusive Lockheed factory representative in 
that territory. He plans to make a demon- 
stration tour starting from Los Angeles 
early in March and flying through Mexico 
and to every important town in Central 
America. Herbert J. Fahy will act as pilot 
during the tour, which is expected to take 
at least three months to complete. 
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Enter 51 Planes 
In Buffalo Show 

Booth Space Has Been Taken 
By 34 Firms to Stage 
Displays 


BUFFALO, N. Y.— As this news article 
is written, Maj. John M, Satterfield, chair- 
man of the general committee, Buffalo 
Aviation Show, announces that 51 dif- 
erent types of airplanes have been entered 
in that exposition, scheduled for the 174th 
Regiment Armory, Buffalo, March 23-30. 
Thirty-four firms, furthermore, have con- 
tracted for booth space, with many more 
negotiating. 

Prospective exhibitors, it is stated, will 
find costs at Buffalo reduced to a minimum. 
Planes are to be hauled to and from the 
airport or freight terminal at the expense 
of the Buffalo Show. Electric light outlets 
will also be provided free of charge, one 
for every space and one for every plane. 
A souvenir program, it is announced, will 
be distributed free. The price of admis- 
sion is to be 50 cents. 

The first paragraph following lists planes 
to be exhibited ; the second gives names of 
firms contracting for booth space; 

Curtiss Robin. Curtiss Thrush, DeHaviland 
Moth, Elias Aircoupe, Fairchild (31. Ford Tri- 
Motor. Genera! Aristocrat. General Surveyor, 
Hamilton Metalplane. Ireland Flying Boat. Laird, 

lOUaUtffeWSFhjHS 

»;■ ttsvsr&as f'yS at 

Aero ttiacit. riVtiuv Aae^A lltance Aircraft 
Corp.; Beals. McCarthy St Rogers, Inc.; Becker 
Flying Service, Inc.; E. \V. Bhss & Ox; Brown* 
hie King X Co.; dlaude Neon Displays. Inc ; 
Colonial Western Airways. Inc.; Consoli- 

«?.Sp M 4sr 

X Rubber Co., G. Elias X Bros., Flcxlume Cor- 
jxiration. General Electric^ Co.. Grolier^ Society. 

pany. 'Inc.. Pratt P & Lambert. Pcnneoi'| P Oil Co, 

IkiCJ'VShSss’c* <5“I »: V°: 

Warner Aircraft Corp, Westinghouse Ei. & Mfg. 
Co, Whitney-Eck stein Seed Co, Wright & Eiscn- 


Expansion Announced 
By Universal Institute 

SAN PEDRO. CALIF.— Expansion of 
the Universal Institute of Aeronautics, 
Inc, to include complete flying field facil- 
ities, has been announced by Capt. T. C. 
Wilkinson, president. A long lease has 
heen signed on a large tract of land located 
midway between Los Angeles and the har- 
bor at San Pedro. In addition to this 
tract of land, which extends south from 
160th Street for nearly a mile along Ava- 
lon Boulevard, the school has acquired 
Short's Airport, located on the east side 
of the harbor boulevard and adjoining the 
new school field on the west. This land 
is ideally located with respect to wind 
conditions, has an excellent surface for 
landings, and good drainage is provided. 
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Gates Will Head 
Two New Firms 

One to Produce Training Craft ; 
Other Wilt Offer Line 
of Services 

NKW yUKK, X. Y. — Willi Ivan R. 

general manager of both, two new aircraft 
companies, reported to be capitalized in 
the millions, have been formed. They are 
the Gates Aircraft Corp., incorporated un- 
der the laws of Delaware for the manu- 
facture of aircraft, and the Gates Hying 

to operate air lines, flying schools and 
aircraft service stations. In December, Mr. 
Gates resigned as president of the Gates- 
Day Aircraft Corp., now the New Standard 
Aircraft Corp., to head the new companies 

The Gates Aircraft Corp., it is said, will 
start immediately the construction of a 
new type primary training plane, while the 
flying service Arm is to operate a school 
in the vicinity of New York City, and also 
plans to offer airplane rental service, to 
handle airplane and accessory sales, and to 
carry on a rebuilding and repair service. 
Executive offices of the companies arc ii. 
the Central National hank ltldg., 1440 
Broadway, New York City. 

Directors Named 

On the governing board of directors of 
the firms are: R. B. C, Noorduyu, gen- 
eral manager of the l’okker Aircraft 
Corp.; Daniel dc R. M. Scarritl, former 
chief. Air Regulation Division, Department 
of Commerce; 1’. G. M, Morriss. president 
of the "Early Birds"; Peter J. Siccardi. 
New Standard Aircraft Corp. director ; 
Abraham G. Greenberg, Francis V. D. 
I.loyd, Charles R. McCarthy, Nathaniel O. 
Jacobson, and R. V. W. Vandervoort. 



Government Names 
36 “First Aviators” 

WASHINGTON, D. C. — Thirty-six 
men are listed m a recent Aeronautics 

year 1908. 'I he names oi these men and 
the countries in which the flights were 
made, given in order oi appearance in the 
chronicles of their day, are as follows : 


Name Watkins Firm 
Wright Parts Dealer 

PATERSON, N. J.— Through a con- 
tract recently signed, the Watkins Man- 
ufacturing Co., Wichita. Kan., has been 
named authorized Wright parts dealer 
and engine repair representative, accord- 
ing to a statement by the Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp. here. Extensive use of 
the Wright aircraft engines by the plane 
producers of the Kansas city is said to 
have brought the move. 

It is announced that a complete line 
of parts will be installed at the Watkins 
firm warehouse at 200 N. Waco Ave., 
Wichita. . Field service will also be of- 

power plants from planes and trans- 
portation to the downtown shop for 
overhaul and repair. 

nation of the agreement in 30 days by 
either party. E. A. Watkins is president 
of the dealer company, with Charles E. 
Farr, vice-president, and H, B. Riley. 




Raise Air Treaty Question 

WASHINGTON. D. C— The question 
of a treaty to regulate flights of foreign 
aircraft over United States territory has 
bobbed up in Washington. President 
Coolidge is understood to have favored 
some sort of control as suggested by the 
international agreement embodied m the 
Versailles treaty. The Aeronautics Branch, 
however, has advised further study of the 
international situation before any change in 
present policies is initiated. The policy to 
bar foreign planes from the Canal Zone 
was one of the obstacles which prevented 
Scadta from organizing an intercontinental 


Pitcairn Autogiro 
Concern Formed 

• Staff of Philadelphia Firm 
Starts Developements on 
Cierva Craft 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.— To own and 
control the rights to manufacture the Au- 
this country, Pitcairn-Cierva Au- 
togiro Co. of America has been organized, 
according to an announcement by Harold 
F. Pitcairn, president of Pitcairn Aviation, 
Inc., who will head the new concern. 

In making the announcement of the for- 
American company, Mr. Pit- 
>ur interest in the Autogiro 
dates back to 1925, when I visited Scnor de 
Madrid. Thereafter, I kept 
with the inventor as he overcame 

de la Cierva in England, 
flying his machine, concluded that 
the Autogiro had reached the stage of de- 
velopment that warranted thorough inves- 
tigation. So I ordered one, and had a 
Wright J-5 C engine sent over from this 
country to be installed in the machine in 
England. 

Tests Here Satisfactory 

"The machine was test flown in England 
and shipped to us in December. Since it 
was first flown in this country at Pitcairn 
Field last December 19, we have made fre- 
quent test flights to determine its flying 
qualities as well as its various performance 
features. As a result of these tests, the 
officials and the engineering staff of Pit- 
cairn Aircraft, Inc., are satisfied that the 
performance of the English Autogiro 
shows sufficient promise to warrant fur- 
ther development. Tile aeronautical engin- 
eering and designing staff of Pitcairn Air- 
craft. Inc., will immediately start to work 

ment of the Autogiro into a commercially 

New 24 Hr. Course Offered 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.— The Aero 
Corporation of Calif, school of flying at 
Los Angeles has inaugurated a new 24 hr. 
flying course which gives students sufficient 
solo time to qualify them for a private 
pilut’s license. This course includes com- 
plete primary training, spot landings, dead 
stick landings, forced landings, and all 
necessary acrobatics in addition to the 10 
hr. of solo flying required to obtain a 
private pilot's license. 


U. of O. to Offer Course 

NORMAN, OKLA. — A ground school 
course covering all branches of aeronautical 
construction and offering 17 hr. of uni- 
versity credit, is to be inaugurated by the 
University of Oklahoma next year. Prof. 
W. H. Carsnon, director of the school of 
mechanical engineering, is to be in charge 
of the courses, which will call for fresh- 
man prerequisites. 
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Boeing Inspects Props 
With Etching Process 


SALT LAKE CITY. UTAH.— In- 
spection of metal airplane propellers by 
etching with caustic soda and nitric acid 
solutions so that any flaws in the metal 
may be detected, is made after every 
200 hr. of service, according to instruc- 
tions of D. B. Colyer, vice president 
in charge of operations. Boeing Air 
Transport, to all field superintended. 

^ "The purpose of the etching opera- 

minute thickness from the surface of 
the propellers, and to reveal and mag- 
nify any defects," says the bulletin. 

A magnifying glass is used for in- 
spection. All of the surface, especially 
sections adjacent to the hub and bolt 
holes, are carefully examined. The 
slightest indication of imperfection is 
circled with a pencil mark and sand 


paper and more caustic soda solution 
are used. If the defect continues be- 
neath the surface, it is sufficient cause 
for rejection of the propeller. The prac- 
tice has been in effect since the begin- 
ning of the company’s operations. 


Many New Students 
For Western College 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.— Fifty new 
students were enrolled at the Western Col- 
lege of Aeronautics, this city, during the 
month of January according to a state- 
ment by- Carl S. Clark, general manager. 

This is said to set a high mark in month- 
ly enrollments and gives the school a to- 
tal of 90 pupils in the ground work 
courses and 61 who arc taking flight train- 
ing. A Ryan M-2 monoplane powered 
with a Hisso E-2 engine has been added 
to the flying school equipment for advanced 
training and cross country work, as well 
as giving the students solo hours. 

Col. R. S. Hartz, in charge of the 
ground school, has announced extension oi 
this work to include complete instruction 
in light sheet-metal work. 


Rodabec Now Eastern 

NEW YORK, N. Y. — Formation of 
Eastern Arrow Aircraft Corp., formerly 
Rodabec Aircraft, Inc., under the direction 
of Harry I. Day, Frederick Becker, and 
Lea Rockwell, is announced here. The 
firm will be Northeastern distributor for 
the Arrow Sport biplane, which proved 
highly popular at the recent New York 
Aviation Show. An order for 200 of 
these planes was placed with the Arrow 
company by this distributor. 


American Eagle 
Orders Kinners 

GLENDALE, CALIF.— Orders 
have been placed with the Kinner 
Airplane and Motor Corp., Glen- 
dale, Calif., by the American Eagle 
Aircraft Co., Kansas City, Kan., 
calling for the delivery of 300 Kin- 
ner 100 h.p. aircraft engines at the 
rate of two per day until the order 
is filled, according to the an- 
nouncement of W. B. Kinner, 
president. Production has been 
greatly speeded up at the Kinner 
plant by the installation of new 
machinery. 


LeBlond Ninety Passes Test 

CINCINNATI, O. — Announcement is 
made by the LeBlond Aircraft Engine 
Corp., this city, that the LeBlond Ninety 
engine, a seven cylinder static air-cooled 
radial power plant, recently passed a test 
at tile United States Bureau of Standards. 
It is stated that it will shortly receive 
approved engine type certificate No. 20 
with the rating of 90 hp. at 1975 r.p.m. 


Aeronautical Patents 

WASHINGTON, D. C.— The issuing 
of the following patents pertaining to 
aeronautics is announced by the United 
States Patent Office at Washington: 

1.698,819. Harry P. Massey, New York. 
Helicopter. 1,697,151. Arthur L. Thurson, 
Hammondsport, N. Y. Aerofoil or wing 
construction for aircraft. (Assignor to 
Charles H. Keel, trustee, New York, N. 
Y.) 1,698,063. George H. Ohlau, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Aviation camera shutter-oper- 
ating mechanism. (Assignor to Eastman 
Kodak Co.. Rochester, N. Y.) 1,697,674. 
Paul G. Zimmerman, Keyport, N. J. Air- 
plane wing. (Assignor of one-fourth to 
Joseph M. Brandenburg, New York, N. 
Y.) 1,698.721. George Hand, Laurel 

Springs, N. J. Airplane for night adver- 
tising. 1,698,626. Solomon Charles Gins, 
Charleroi. Pa. Flying machine. 1,698,849. 
Clifford J. Leisy, Cleveland. O. Airplane 
structure. (Assignor to Glenn L. Martin 
Co,. Cleveland.). 1,696.853. Charles K. 
Morton, Cleveland. Airplane stabilizer 
(assignor to Glenn L. Martin Co., Cleve- 
land.) 1,697.770. Wilhelm Kreikenbohm, 
Detroit. Mich. Aircraft, 1.698,808. Mi- 
chael Adamtchik and Giuseppe Masscra, 
Hampstead, London, England. Snow land- 
ing gear for airplanes. 
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Aviation Project 
Firm Announced 


Airport Development and Con- 
struction Co. Formed 
at Philadelphia 

PHILADELPHIA, PA,— Airport De- 
velopment 8: Construction Co. has been 
iormed here to meet, in the words of the 
announcer, "the demand for a complete or- 
ganization which could handle every phase 
of airport work within itself ; in other 
words, an organization which could de- 
velop an airport project all the way from 
the selection of the site down to the last 
detail of construction or hangars, shops, 
and office buildings." 

The company is at present erecting a 
hangar for Airview Flying Service at Red 
Bank, N. J., and is laying out and design- 
ing the Philadelphia Main Line Airport at 
Paoli, Pa., including the erection of a 
club house and office building and a 100 by 
120 ft hangar. It is also acting in a con- 
sulting capacity in the design and layout of 
Central Airport in Camden, N. J. and will 
erect all of the buildings at this field. 
This latter job includes, as well as the 
aviation buildings on the field, a large 
swimming pool, club house and restaurant 
building. 

Experts on Board 

The principal offices of the company are 
at 1618-22 Mitten Building, Broad and 
Locust Streets, this city. The board of 
directors include Chairman C. T. Luding- 
ton, second vice president, N.A.T., chair- 
man. Central Airport, Inc., director, North 
American Aviation Corp, and president. 
I.udington-Philadclphia Flying Service, 
Inc.; President R. E. Lcnton, formerly 
with P. R. T. Air Service and with Mit- 
ten Management, Inc., operating transpor- 
tation systems in Philadelphia and Buffalo : 
Edgar N. Gott, president, Keystone Air- 
craft Corp.; J. Brooks, B. Parker k Co., 
aviation insurance, and director, Fokker 
Aircraft Corp.; Vice President C W. 
William Close, Lieut. U. S. A. Air Serv- 
ice Reserve Corps, formerly manager air- 
port equipment division, Maryland Metal 
Building Co. ; Thorpe Nesbit, Esq., Weill, 
Blakely & Nesbit, attorneys-at-law; and 
Assistant Treasurer Charles A. Glosc. 

William A. Hemphill is chief engineer 
of the firm. He is a civil engineer of the 
University of Delaware and has had con- 
siderable experience in the design and 
election of industrial buildings. Nego- 
tiations are being held over other projects. 
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American Eagle 
Tests Monoplane 

New Craft Powered With Two 
Engines of Siernens- 
Halske Make 
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View of American Eagle showing location of engines ami cockpit. 


KANSAS CITY, KAN.— Test Bights 
were completed recently at Fairfax Field, 
on the new American Eagle twin engined, 
six passenger, cabin monoplane, according 
to an announcement by E. E. Porterfield, 
Jr„ president of the corporation. The 
plane is the first of its type built by the 
company and is to be turned over to its 
purchaser. Dr. Walter M. Cross, a Kansas 
City chemist, within a short time. 

As previously announced it is the in- 
tention of Dr. Cross to use the new craft 
in traveling between his oflices and labora- 
tories in Kansas City, New York and Los 
Angeles and he estimates that he will save 
between $40,000 and $50,000 annually in 
time and traveling expenses. 

The new airplane has a wing span of 
47 ft. and an overall length of 27 ft., 6 in. 
It is powered by two Siemcns-Halske en- 
gines, each developing 125 hp. at 1,750 
r.p.m. The wing is of semi-cantilever con- 
struction and each panel is braced exter- 
nally by streamlined V struts. An unusual 
type of double rudder is employed. 

Cabin Holds Five 

The cabin interior is furnished in velour 
upholstery with deep spring cushioned 
seats. Accommodations for five passen- 
gers are provided and the pilot's compart- 
ment is located in the nose, the engines 
being placed at cither side. A section of 
the cabin may be used for an express, 
baggage or mail compartment. Single con- 
trols arc provided and excellent visibility 
is afforded from the pilot’s compartment. 

A special landing gear of the split axle 
type is employed and oildraulic shock ab- 
sorbers are used. The wheels arc cquipiwd 
with brakes to reduce landing run. Five 
fuel tanks, having a total capacity of 150 
gal. and feeding by gravity to the engine, 
are furnished and eight gallons of oil can 
be carried. The cruising range is 450 mi. 

In the test flights a cruising speed of 
90 m.p.h. was obtained with engines run- 
ning at three-fourths normal speed. The 
landing speed was 45 m.p.h. and the take 
off run 200 ft. 


Canal Zone Opened to Fliers 

WASHINGTON, D. C.— Under a re- 
cent order of President Coolidgc, the 
Panama Canal Zone, which is fast be- 
coming a cross roads of the air, was 
thrown open to American and foreign 
aviation on an equal basis. Planes other 
than military craft must enter the zone 
along prescribed routes, land at certain 
airports only, and must submit to Cus- 
toms inspection and other routine regu- 
lations, but it no longer is necessary to 
secure permission from the Secretary of 
State to enter the Zone. Military re- 
quirements are safeguarded. 


A. S. P. A. Announces Races 

NEW YORK, N. Y. — The American 
Society for the Promotion of Aviation an- 
nounces a junior transcontinental flight 
from San Francisco to New York in the 
latter part of 1929 for the trophy offered 
by Forrest E. James, first boy under 18 
yr. of age to make the flight. Another 
transcontinental race for college men and 
one for members of civilian flying clubs 
are also announced. 

Tour With Accessory 
Samples is Acme Plan 

SEATTLE. WASH.— Acme Aircraft 
Co., this city. Travel Air representative and 
flying instruction firm, announces a desire 
to secure “factory and branch connections 
with accessory companies manufacturing 
or handling anything used in the production 
or operation of aircraft." 

It is the intention of the Acme organi- 
zation to send its Fokker C4 cabin plane, 
"The Flying Drummer & Commercial Ad- 
vertiser,” on a tour of the principal air- 
ports of the country, particularly those of 
the West. With the cabin fitted for the 
accommodation of samples, a complete line 
of aeronautical supplies will be carried on 
this marketing and advertising tour ac- 
cording to the plans. 

Pan American Wins 
Mexican Mail Route 

WASHINGTON, D. C.— Another link 
was added to the airways over which the 
Pan American Airways operate with the 
awarding February 16 of a 10 yr. contract 
for one-way service seven times a week 
between Brownsville and Mexico City. 
The route will be flown by planes of the 
Mexican Aviation Co., a subsidiary. 

The new line will be opened March 9 
and it is expected that the Brownsville 
international Airport will be dedicated at 
the same time. The field has runways 
2,500 ft. long and 100 ft. wide. 


Hold Florida Conference 

TAMPA, FLA— The first state-wide 
aviation conference to convene in Florida 
was scheduled to be held last night (Feb- 
ruary 22) in Tampa, with matters of inter- 
est to the future of the industry in Florida 
slated for discussion. Roger W. Babson, 
noted economist, was announced as the 
principal speaker. 


Further Tubing Data 
To be Published Soon 

WASHINGTON, D. C. — Additional 
data in graphical form on the strength 
of tubing used in airplane construction 
will soon be available for designers and 
engineers as a result of cooperative work 
of the Bureau of Standards and the 
Bureau of Aeronautics of the Navy 
Department. 

Tests involving the use of tubing as 
columns, carrying compression loads, and 
as beams supporting transverse loads, 
and sometimes both, have been made 
and will be given in graphical form as 
far as possible. The strength of tubing 
1 in., 1)4 in., and 2 in. in diameter made 
from duralumin and chromium-molyb- 
denum was found by experiments on 
tubes of different lengths, up to a slen- 
derness ratio of 120. 

Using these graphs an engineer can 
confidently design safe structures be- 
cause he will know the strength of the 
members accurately. 

Connecticut Air Group 
Faces Budget Cutting 

HARTFORD, CONN.— If the appro- 
priation committee of the Connecticut 
General Assembly cuts the two-year 
budget of the state aviation commission 
to $86,640 as has been recommended by 
the budget committee of the department 
of finance and control, instead of the 
$128,208 asked for by the aviation com- 
mission, the aviation department will be 
unable to continue to function. This state- 
ment was made by State Aviation Com- 
mission Clarence M. Knox last week at a 
hearing before the appropriations com- 

The aviation department is asking the 
General Assembly for $43,000 for building 
purposes, providing a hangar for a state 
owned plane and an administration build- 
ing. The state department is now using 
space in the building of.the 43rd Division 

Plan State Pilots' Association 

OAKLAND, CALIF.— Decision to work 
for establishment of a state-wide associa- 
tion of airplane pilots and operators was 
reached at a recent meeting of the Oakland 
Airport Pilots’ and Operators’ Associa- 
tion. The organization also was thrown 
open to private pilots. 
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Trade Tip$ j 


It Has Been Reported That — 

— Bids are being taken by the Milre Avia- 
tion Co.. Union Trust Bldg.. Cleveland. 
O.. for an 80 by 80 ft. hangar to be built 
early in the Spring. 

— William S. Henry, auto show room and 
garage operator, Smithers, British Colum- 
bia, will carry two lines of airplanes this 
Spring. He is still considering several 
agencies. 

—Camden, S. C.. having acquired a munici- 
pal airport site, plans to erect a hangar 
and repair and reconditioning shops. 

— Pimlico Airways, 717 North Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md., has applied for permis- 
sion to erect a hangar at the municipal 
airport. 

— Plans are being prepared by the Stear- 
man Aircraft Corp., Wichita. Kail., for a 
75 by 130 ft. hangar to cost about $20,000. 

—Edward J. Wall, inanagerof the chamber 

an airport with modern steel hangars will 
be established on a 240 acre tract two miles 
nest of the city on Bankhead Highway. 


Test 'Chute for Cabin Use 

TRENTON, N. J.— Tests were recently 
conducted here on the new parachute and 
dropping arrangement of the Switlik Man- 
ufacturing Co., this city. Floyd Smith, 
vice president of the firm, fixed the chute 
with a 180 lb. weight and repeatedly re- 
leased it successfully through the floor 
boards of a Ryan cabin plane which had 
been fitted for the tests. The firm believes 
passengers in special compartments may in 
this manner be dropped from enclosed 
planes in time of emergency. 

Rates for Robertson 
Courses Now Higher 

ST. LOUIS. MO— Tuition rates of the 
Robertson Flying School went up on 
February 15, according to an announce- 
ment by the Universal Aviation Corp. 
This change will make the rates and 
courses of the Universal's schools uniform 
throughout. Night classes will be inaug- 
urated and an aviation business course will 
be included. 

Three pilot courses arc affected by the 
increase in prices. Pilot's Flying Course 
No. 1, which qualifies student for a Private 

Pilot's License, will cost $475. Pilot's 
Flying Course No. 2, which qualifies 
graduate for a Limited Commercial Pilot's 
License, will have tuition rate of $995. 
The third of the group is a Transport 
course which will have rate of $2,945. 


Reviews 


The Flight of the Southern Cross by 
C. E. Kingstord-Smith and C. T. P. 
Ulm is, as the title indicates, the story 
of the famous flight of the Fokker mon- 
oplane, ''Southern Cross," from the 
United States to Australia. The book 
is separated into five parts, which deal 
with the plans and preparations, the leg 
from Oakland to Honolulu, the flight 
from Honolulu to Suva, and the “hop" 
from Suva to Brisbane. The last sec- 
tion is devoted to “Lessons and Con- 
clusions." The book is extremely in- 
teresting and is well illustrated. The 

price is $2.50. 


The Tragedy of the Italia by David 
Giudici is the story of Gen. Umberto 
Nobile's flight over the north pole. The 
author, an Italian journalist, was a mem- 
ber of the rescue party which searched 
the Arctic wastes in search of the survivors 
of the expedition. Unhampered by official 
restrictions, he tells of the first reports of 
the mishap to the "Italia"; the organiza- 
tion of the rescue party; tile flight of 
Ronald Amundsen, the famous explorer; 
die search of the Krassin, the rescue ship, 
and finally of rescuing the survivors and 
of the highly conflicting stores that were 
told. The price of the book is $3.00. 


—Mission Airport Co., Edison Building, 
Alhambra, Calif., is having plans prepared 

buildings and 26 units of steel frame 
hangars at the company field near San 


— A 160 acre tract of land at Colorado, 
Tex., has been leased for a new municipal 
airport. Work of clearing the land is to 
start at once. A large new hangar will be 
erected and the present one moved. 


Albany Expects to Get Curtiss 

ALBANY, N. Y. — Announcement has 
been made by George E. Walker, president 
of Albany Air Service, that a branch of 
the Curtiss Flying Service will he estab- 
lished at the Albany airport this Summer. 
Mr. Walker will be resident manager. A 
total of 16 planes are to be assigned to the 
Albany branch for taxi, passenger carry- 
ing and commercial service. 


On The Schedule— 


March 12 Conference 

March 23-30 Show 

April 6-13 Show 

May 27-June 2 Shotv 

May 28-30 Races 

June 16-27 Show 

August 24-Sept. 2 Races 


First Annual Air Show of the Aero 
Club of Pittsburgh, Motor Square Gar- 
den, Pittsburgh. 

International Aeronautic Conference and 
Exhibition, Seville, Spain. 

Aviation Show' of the Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce, Buffalo Armory, Buffalo. 
N. Y. 

Second Annual All-American Aircraft 
Show of the Detroit Board of Commerce, 
Convention Hall, Detroit, Mich. 
Indianapolis Aviation Show of the In- 
dianapolis Aircraft Association, State 
Fair Grounds. 

Gardner Annual Trophy Race, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

International Aircraft Exhibition of the 
Society of British Aircraft Constructors, 
Olympia, London. 

National Air Races and Aeronautical 
Show, Cleveland, O. 


The Non-Stop Stowaway by Clayton 
Knight is one of the latest books of fic- 
tion by this well-known author and 
pilot. The story evidently was 

prompted by the total disappearance of 
the crews and planes in some of the at- 
tempted non-stop ocean flights. It deals 
with the attempt oi the “Dauntless" to 
fly from New York to India, and al- 
though the author does not tell of the 
loss of the plane, this is revealed by 
the fact that it lands, not in India, but 
at an airmen’s Valhalla where many 
famous war pilots and others do 
nothing but fly and where the engines 
never miss. The story deals principally 
with the stowaway on the flight, who is 
the young son of the pilot. The boy is 
know*n as "Kiwi,” because of his inabil- 
ity to pilot a plane, although it is his 
greatest ambition to learn to fly. He 
finally accomplishes his desire at the 
airmen’s Valhalla. The book is illus- 
trated by the author. 

Colonial Plans Repair Depot 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y.-Oflicials of 
Colonial Western Airways have com- 
pleted negotiations for a long term lease 
with the Municipal Airport here and plan 
to establish a repair and maintenance depot. 
Schenectady is one of the five stops made 
by Colonial planes between Albany and 
Cleveland. Similar depots will be estab- 
lished along this route as well as along 
the other two routes operated by the sys- 
tem between New York and Montreal and 
New' York and Boston. A $70,000 bangar 
for the company is being built now at 
Albany. 
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Committee Announces 
Airway Marking Plan 

WASHINGTON, D. C— The complete 
report of the Airway Marking Committee 
which has been working on the problem of 
standard, adequate markings since June. 
1928, was announced last week. Problems 
of color combinations, style of lettering, 
arrangement, lighting and nature of infor- 
mation to be conveyed, were involved. 

The report recommends that marking 
include the name of the locality, a meridian 
marker (direction of North), and, if there 
is an airport in the vicinity, a combination 
of characters indicating the direction and 
distance to the airport, its rating and 
whether or not it has facilities for sea- 
planes or landplancs or both. 

Gothic style was chosen. Lettering 
should be between 10 and 30 ft. high, de- 
pending on the area available. The width 



Marking System Recommended 

of the stroke should be one seventh the 
height of the letters. Spaces between let- 
ters should not be less than one-fourth their 
height. The true North marker should be 

“N" which is placed about one third the 
distance from the arrow head. 

The airport pointer includes a short 
thick arrow opposite the head of which is 
a figure stating the mileage to the nearest 
airport. At the other end of the arrow is a 
circle in which is the Department of Com- 
merce rating and next to that is the "SI." 
or "LS" designating whether it is a sea- 
plane landing place with landplancs facili- 
ties and vice versa, or for one type only. 

Unrated airports carry within this circle 
an "M” for municipal, "C” for commercial, 
"F" for Federal and i" or, a cross, for 
intermediate or emergency fields. A "U 
S" above this circle indicates ail airport 
of entry. Chrome yellow letters on a dead 
black background have been found most 
efficient. Raised markings have been found 
less likely to be obscured by snow and dirt. 

Illumination by direct light was found 
most satisfactory. This may lie accom- 
plished by a string oi lights down the cen- 
ter of each stroke of the letter, fastened 
fiat on the roof. Transmitted light through 
colored panels of glass or reflected light 
was found to be serviceable, also. 

Has Air Travel Office 

CLEVELAND. O. — A consolidated air 
travel ticket office and uniting room has 
hebn opened by the Cleveland Automobile 
Club which has its headquarters at the 
Hotel Hollendon here. The club has issued 
also a consolidated air travel folder for 
the convenience of prospective passengers. 


Oregon Beacon Sites Selected 

PORTLAND, ORE.— Sites for Rich- 
field-Neon beacon towers in the projected 
Canada- Mexico chain of 36 airplane light 
stations, have been purchased at Grants 
Pass, Roseburg and Eugene, all in Oregon. 
Nine towers in southern California are 
completed. Highway Communities, Inc., is 
the name of the organization formed to 
direct the hotel-service stations which will 
be located near some of the beacons. 

Wichita Seeks Outlet 
To West Coast by Air 

WICHITA, KAN. — Chambers of Com- 
merce of this city and Omaha and Lin- 
coln. Neb., are working together in pro- 
motion of a new air mail line which would 
put Wichita in direct air mail contact 
with the Pacific coast. Efforts are being 
made to interest the Government. Air mail 
for the Pacific Northwest out of Wichita 
now goes to Omaha by rail, a haul of 17 
hr. The route can be covered by plane in 

While in Wichita recently Silas More- 
house, chief pilot for the Western Air 
Express, indicated that this city will be 
on the route of the W.A.E. coast-to-coast 
line when the concern starts its new serv- 
ice from Los Angeles and San Francisco 
to Kansas City in the Spring. At Kansas 
City connections will be made with planes 
operated by Universal Air Lines which will 
carry passengers and express to St. Louis, 
Chicago and Cleveland. Fokker planes will 
be used by the California concern. 


Ft. Worth Men Going 
To Meeting by Plane 

FT. Worth. TEX.— A caravan of about 
20 local planes is being organized by D. W. 
Carlton, manager of aviation activities, as- 
sociation of Commerce, to carry between 
50 and 60 business men to El Paso in May 
for the West Texas Chamber of Commerce 
Convention. Aviation is to be one of tile 
chief topics. 

Texas Chamber of Commerce, organized 
recently i or promoting interest in commer- 
cial aviation and the establishment and im- 
provement of air ports in West Texas cities 
and towns, is headed by Max Bentley. 

"S. A. F. E.” Line Plans Tours 

DUNCAN, OKLA.— Southwestern Air 
Fast Express is the name of the service 
which has been organized by Erie P. Halli- 
burton of this city to operate air passenger 
planes soon between St. Louis and El 
Paso, Tex. The name was chosen to pro- 
vide initials spelling “safe.'' In addition 
to the regular passenger service, conducted 
air tours are planned to Middle West and 


Start Holmes Airport Work 

NEW YORK, N. Y. — Clarence Cham- 
berlin, Miss Viola Gentry and Miss Dor- 
othy Stone recently turned over the first 
earth in the development of the Holmes 
Airport project at Jackson Heights. 
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Aerial Signboard Will 
Flash Landing Advice 

OAKLAND, CALIF. — An aerial sign- 
board, electric lights of which will flash 
weather information to all pilots entering 
the San Francisco bay region, is being 
installed at Livermore, just across the 
Contra Costa hills from Oakland Airport. 
The service will take the place of radio for 
non-radio equipped planes. luve banks of 
lights are provided, one each for Oakland 
Airport, Mills Field at San Francisco, 
Concord, Fresno and intermediate points. 
There are three lights in each bank, red 
indicating dangerous landing conditions ai 
the airport to which it is assigned, the 
green indicating landing can be made 
readily and orange advising caution. 

The lights will be operated in accord- 
ance with information assembled at Oak- 
land Airport by the Federal Weather Bu- 
reau and Guggenheim Fund. As Liver- 
more is the gateway to the bay area for 
all coastwise and transcontinental airways 
any pilot coming in can tell at a glance 
at the bank of lights what fields are clear 
in foggy weather and make his landing ac- 

Will Vote on Proposed 
Port for Abilene, Tex. 

ABILENE, TEX.— The aviation com- 
mittee of the Abilene Chamber of Com- 
merce again is headed by George L. Pax- 
ton, Jr., according to C. W. Barnes, presi- 
dent, who also named other members of the 
committee, including J. McAllister Steven- 
son, Max Bentley and W. G. Swenson. 

municipally owned and operated airport, 
is to be submitted to voters April 2. in a 
proposed charter amendment empowering 
the city to buy land and build an airpor'. 
net returns from its operation to go into a 
special fund for liquidation of the bonds. 

Abilene plans to make a strong bid to 
get on two new air lines which have been 
announced: Texas Air Transport Co., Inc- 
on its Texarkana-EI Paso line; and Bran- 
iff Airlines, from Tulsa to San Angelo, 
via Wichita Falls. The present landing 



Ryan Bought for Trade Tour 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. — A Ryan 
brougham cabin monoplane has been sold 
to the Forty-Eight Corp., this city, by 
William Ong of Beacon Airways of Amer- 
ica. Kansas City. Equipped with desk, 
typewriter, and file cabinet, the craft will 
be flown in a trade tour of the United 
States some time this summer. Carl Zier. 
chief pilot of the Beacon companv. will act 
as pilot. 


Cary, 111., Has Field 

been opened by the Cary Aviation Co. of 
this city. It is located 38 miles northwest 
of Chicago along the Chicago & North- 
western Railway. Field service and stu- 
dent training are available. 
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Wichita-Tulsa Service 
Started by New Group 


WICHITA, KAN.— Wichita and Tulsa 
have been linked by air. A new $200,000 
corporation, The Central Airlines Co., has 
been formed by a group of Wichita avia- 
tion leaders and the first plane carried pas- 
sengers between the two cities on February 
17. Four Travel Air monoplanes, two 
powered with Wasp engines and the other 
two with Wright Whirlwind, are available 


lihurton s 


:t with the Mal- 


ice at Tulsa, operating be- 
ds and El Paso, Texas. The 
1 furnish patrons with bus 
:o the down town district of 


company \ 
transportation tc 
Tulsa. 

Officers of the company are E. A. Wat- 
kins, president; J. H. Turner, vice presi- 
dent ; C. W. Shaw, general manager, and 
Walter Beech. W. B. Howell, G. A. 
Stearns. Charles E. Parr, Norman G. 
Warsinske and R. B. Gile, directors. It 
is planned to extend the service to Dallas 
in the Summer. Mr. Shaw will have 
charge of operations at Tulsa. Two trips 
are made each day. One way fare is 


$17.50. 

Air Service Corp., an aeronautical school 
brought here recently from St. Paul by 
E. A. Watkins, passed out as the new cor- 
poration was formed. It is to function as 
a division of the airlines service. 


Seeks Air Traffic Control 

ALBANY. N. Y— In its annual report 
to the Legislature, the New York State 
Public Service Commission asks that it be 
granted the same powers over air traffic 
that it possesses over other methods of 
public transportation. 

The Legislature has passed the first bill 
sponsored this year by the joint committee 
on aviation. The bill will permit two or 
more cities or counties to join together in 
constructing and maintaining an airport. 


Minneapolis Has 
Big Depot Plan 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.— 
This city may establish a huge 
passenger terminal providing for 
all transportation lines, including 
airplane, bus and railroad, under 
plans now being developed by A. 
C. Godward, executive engineer 
of the Minneapolis Committee 
and former city planning engineer. 

The proposed plan would call 
for the purchase of a large tract 
of land in the heart of the Min- 
neapolis loop, to be used for the 
terminal. Railroads, bus lines and 
airplane companies would all use 
the area, the plan calling for the 
building of a union depot with an 
airplane landing field on its roof. 
Details of the plan are now being 
worked out and it is expected that 
the project will be presented to 
the city planning commission next 
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Standard Oil Airniarking These Points 



Crews of painters are marking points in Arkansas. Louisiana and Tennessee under aus- 
pices of the Standard Oil Company of Louisiana. The name of the community and an 
arrow pointing to the airport and the distance will be painted on sithable buildings near 
the 65 improved fields. Arrows pointing only Worth or ro neornest will be [ laced on 
roofs of buildings in the 310 communities having no fields 


Embry-Riddle to Build Port 

CINCINNATI, OHIO— The Embry- 
Riddle Co. of this city has taken an option 
on a tract at South Point, near Ironton, 
O., and proposes the establishment of an 
airport and flying school there, to accom- 
modate six cities. 


S.A.E. Committee Will 
Study Airport Lighting 

NEW YORK, N. Y— An extensive 
study of the problems of airport lighting 
is to be undertaken by a special commit- 
tee of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, including such items as needed 
candle power, type of beam, location of 
lamps and development of equipment to 
give desired results. 

Manufacturers represented on the com- 
mittee will furnish landing lights, gener- 
ators and cable to equip six planes for the 
tests. Two commercial plane manufac- 
turers and the Navy will be asked to lend 
a plane each. 


Brophy at Phoenix Airport 

PHOENIX, ARIZ. — G. W. Brophy. for- 
merly of the Wright Aeronautical Corp- 
has taken over operation of the Van Buren 
Airport here. He is Arizona distributor 
of the American Eagle airplane and han- 
dles the Rankin system of flying instruc- 
tion which he will use in his school. Harry 
E- Trotter, district sales manager, and 
Paul E. Burkhardt, of Associated Aircraft 
of Hollywood, Calif., western distributors 
of the American Eagle, have been here in 
conference with Mr. Brophy and local avi- 


W. A. E. Buys Airport 
Site Near Pasadena 

PASADENA, CALIF— Announcement 
has been made by officials of the Western 
Air Express, Inc- of the purchase of 188 
acres of land near the Pasadena business 
district, the property to be developed as a 
modern airway terminal and probably to 
become the main terminal point for all 
Western Air Express routes. 

The new field is south of Los Angeles 
and is bordered by the Valley Boulevard 
and the Pacific Electric Railway, assuring 
excellent transportation service. In addi- 
tion to the development of this tract as a 
completely equipped airport it is rumored 
that the new Los Angeles Fokker factory 


Montgomery Plans Equipment 

MONTGOMERY. ALA— Equipment of 
the new 600-acre municipal airport here is 
to include a steel hangar, shop buildings, 
club house, filling station and boundary, 
flood and obstruction lights. Preparation 
of the field is progressing rapidly and it 
is expected to be dedicated before the end 
of April. The Montgomery School of 
Aeronautics is being organized. 

Oregon Plans Air Base Drive 

PORTLAND, ORE— State-wide boost- 
ing of various possible sites for the pro- 
posed Navy $5,000,000 dirigible base was 
decided upon at the recent Chamber of 
Commerce conference here in preference 
to concentrated promotion of one site only 
which had been planned. Information will 
be accumulated by four state districts for 
the benefit of experts investigating sites. 
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English Firm Builds 
Fast Fighting Plane 

NORWICH, ENGLAND— The ‘•Part- 
ridge" is a new pursuit plane, built here 
by Boulton & Paul, Ltd. This company is 

framework of the new British rigid airship 
R.101, recently described in Aviation. 

The new plane is powered with a Bris- 
tol Jupiter Scries VII supercharged radial 
air-cooled engine rated at 450 lip. The Part- 
ridge demonstrates that the type of con- 
struction which this firm has developed is 
applicable to aircraft of the smaller sires 
as well to airships and heavier planes. 

AH the more heavily-stressed members 
of the frame arc built from drawn or 
if Nickel-Chrome-Vanadium 


rated after 


- 80 t 


Wing spars, fuselage 


wire bracing. Ailerons are fitted 
sets of wings and are of the “Fris 
The fuselage is built in two sect 
forward one carrying the engine 
iuel and oil tanks, pilot's cockpit, 
wing attachments. In the after s 
very simple standard type of jo 
sisting of a machined magnesiun 
which slips over the tubular longer 


rovides ft 


r flat si 


ing plates arc held by t 

ployed throughout. 

The tail unit consists of a ret 
tail plane, adjustable in flight, h 
anced elevators, a triangular fin an 
der with a horn balance. 

The undercarriage is of the con 1 
“Vet" type, the front legs being ti 
The general specifications are: 








.fea 


structure weight. On the contrary the Part- 
ridge has probably as low a structure 
weight as any machine of the same dimen- 
sions that has yet been produced in Eng- 
land. 

Moreover, the component parts of the 
machine are almost entirely fabricated 
from standardized dies, jigs, a ' ' 


could be produced v 
numbers in case of cn „ 
large expenditure on special plant. 

In general arrangement the Partridge is 
of the usual wire-braced, tractor, biplane 
type, with a lower wing of less chord and 
span than the top. There is no center- 
section, the two upper wings being joined 
by simple fish-plate fittings on the center- 
line, and supported by two pairs of struts 
from the body and united to the lower 


Cobham Plans Airports Drive 

LONDON, ENG.— Sir Alan Cobhar 
this country’s well-known commercial pile 
and manager of the Cobham-Blackbur 
interests, proposes to stimulate intere: 
throughout the United Kingdc 
opment of landing fields by ml 


svcl- 


students of Darmstadt Unive 
ccntly built and successfuly test 
type light biplane, embodying 
etple of two independent t 
wings. Construction was develo 
the glider. The plane has a high spt 
of 124 m.p.h., climbs to 3.280 ft. in 3 m 
weighs 617 lb. and can carry 573 
'ius is 310 mi.; span, 22 
igth, 19 ft. 6 in. 


from 


Crui 



China Centralizes All 
Aeronautical Activities 


NANKING, CHINA.— An order tend- 
ing to centralize all aviation activities, in- 
cluding the establishment of commercial 



transportation and the desirability of cen- 
to 

be adopted by the Chinese Air Service took 
off from Hankow recently for a survey of 
air routes throughout the country. The 
machine, a Ryan Brougham equipped with 
pontoons, was inspected by L. E. Gale. 

Two Canadian Firms 
Expanding Production 

TORONTO, CANADA.— De Haviland 
Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., reports a suc- 
cessful first period of operation and com- 
petition with American manufacturers, 
liaving delivered 62 Moths since it was in- 
corporated in March, 1928. These ma- 
chines have been popular with flying clubs, 
the Dominion government, the Royal 



Canadian Vickers, Ltd., at Montreal, 
plans expansion also to meet a $1,500,000 
construction program. It has orders for 10 
Vickers-Fokkcr Universals, 20 Vickers- 
Fokker Super Universals and six Vickers- 
Fokker tri-engined machines, beside orders 
for various machines of its own design. 


Foreign News Briefs 



Fokkers are to be built under license 
in Belgium. Machines have been ordered 

Titans each. Fokkers now are used on 
about 30 different airlines. 
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THE BUYER’S LOG BOOK 


Take-about Sander 

A HEAVY duty hand belt sanding machine, known as 
the Super Model B-4 Take-about Sander, is announced 
by the Porter-Cable Machine Co., Syracuse, N. Y. This 
machine was brought out to satisfy the demand for a type 
heavier and larger than the previous model. This device 
is said to eliminate hand sanding as it produces a higher 
quality of work more quickly and, being portable, will 
do work that could not be taken to a stationary machine. 

The Super Take-about Sander weighs 23 lb. and is 9’/z 
in. high by 7/ in. wide by 15J4 in. long. It can be used 
over large areas without tiring the operator. It is equipped 


A photograph of the heavy duty Super M odel B-4 T akc- 
about Sander made by the Porter-Cable company. 

with a new type of compound wound, air cooled, General 
Electric motor, which is so designed as to show little rise 
in temperature with continuous use and can be operated 
on D.C. or A.C. of 25 to 60 cycles. Motors for several 
voltages are available. The motor develops one horse- 
power which is sufficient to drive the 4 in. belt at the 
rate of 1,650 ft. per min. Power is transmitted to the 
rear pulley by means of a worm gear drive which is totally 
enclosed and sealed so as to prevent damage to the gears 
from dirt and grit. 

For certain uses a bench stand can be furnished with 
the sander. This is a substantial cast iron supporting 
frame into which the machine fits when turned on its 
side. With the aid of this device the machine can be used 
as an edge sander, and tool grinder and also for removing 
burrs and surplus stock on small wood or metal parts. 
The pulleys may be used as a spindle sander for irregular 
shapes. The table of the bench stand is adjustable up 
and down and it is a simple oeration to place the sander in 
the stand. 

Included as standard equipment is a felt covered shoe 
for work on slightly curved surfaces. Extra flexible 
pads for curved surfaces also can be supplied. The regu- 
lar shoe can be altered to conform to curved surfaces by 
putting additional padding under the felt. Two holes in 
the upper guard allow these shoes to be changed quickly 
by the use of only a screwdriver. The design of the 
machine is such that it is impossible for the surface to 
become wavy when the regular shoe is used and the ma- 
chine operated in normal position. In sanding interior 
curves of diameters larger than that of the front pulley. 


which is 2J4 in., the sander may be titled or lifted to bring 
the pulley into the proper position. 

Another feature of this sander is that belts can be 
changed in a very short time and can be furnished for 
either wood or metal working. Tension is provided auto- 
matically by means of a spring and plunger and a simple 
adjustment keeps the belt running straight and true. How- 
ever for work demanding extreme flexibility of belt it 
may be run with one edge slightly off the pulley and still 
be under control. 

An aluminum guard, which is part of the frame, pro- 
tects the hand from the belt and at the same time keeps 
down the dust. Equipment includes six belts and 15 ft. 
of cable and attachment plug. 

The Porter-Cable company has been engaged in design- 
ing and manufacturing sanding machines of various types 
for a number of years. The Take-about sander is now in 
use in a number of aircraft factories. 


Undercarriage Products 

A STRONG tendency toward interchangeability and 
standardization of aircraft parts is being shown by the 
Aircraft Products Corp., of Detroit, manufacturers of 
shock struts, tail wheels, landing wheels, and brakes. 

In their line of struts, where the efforts mentioned are 
most pronounced, the company produces three models, 
B, J, and S, designed to accommodate airplanes up to a 
total gross loading of at least 4,500 lb. All models are 
shipped complete with end fittings, ready to install, giving 
the airplane manufacturer the exact length and stroke 
desired. Model B accommodates planes up to 1,800 lb. 
gross loading, model J, up to 3,000 lb. and model S up 
to 4,500 lb., all models having been tested for weight 
considerably in excess of that given. 

The company’s landing wheels come in sizes 28x4, 
32x6. and 36x8, the first being of the wide rim type 
to accommodate a 30x5 tire and the last being exception- 




The three types of standardised struts developed by the 
Aircraft Products Corp. for various weight classes of 
airplanes. 

ally strong and designed for amphibian work. The 
wheel proper and the brake proper are produced through 
contract with the Wire Wheel Corporation of America 
and the Midland Steel Products Co., both well estab- 
lished factors in the automobile accessory world. This 
arrangement gives the aircraft manufacturer direct bene- 
fit of the years of engineering skill accumulated by both 
of the auto accessory makers. 

Two sizes of tail-wheels are made, 10x3 and 14x3. 
Both the landing and tail-wheels are equipped with roller 
bearings. Many of the leading aircraft manufacturers in 
the country are using Aircraft Products Corp. material. 
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Neon Beacon 

AMONG THE exhibits at the recent New York Avia- 
tion Show was a new type of beacon employing a Neon 
coil as its light source and operated by high voltage elec- 
tric current, and which is said to be the result of long 
experimentation. The beacon was exhibited by Claude 
Neon Lights, Inc., 50 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

The principal of projection is similar to that of a 
searchlight consisting of a concentrated Neon source in 
exact focus to a spherical Mangin silver-plated mirror. 

The beacon is enclosed in a weather-proof housing 
which is pivoted so that it may be adjusted to any eleva- 
tion desired and rotated by an electric motor enclosed in 
a weather-proof gear box. 

This beacon combines the advantages of a searchlight 
with the extra efficiency of greater lumens per watt of 
Neon. It has all the advantage of the Neon unconcen- 
trated beacon of the type used at Croydon. London, and 
Templehof, Berlin in that the Neon color is the longest 
light wave and thereby the most efficient in peneration 
of fog and mist. It has the additional advantage of long 
life and low operating cost. The fact that Neon is a cold 
light prevents the blacking and cracking of the mirrors 
atid also prevents the formation of mist on the face of the 
light. 


U. S. Grinder 



A NEW six inch grinder that is said to give promise of 
being one of the most popular in the U. S. line, is now 
being announced by The United States Electrical Tool 
Co., Cincinnati, well known 
builders of portable electric 
drills and grinders. It em- 
bodies ball bearings of a wide- 
ly known make, heavy nickel 
steel spindle, a powerful J4 
hp. motor of high load 
speed, a fine and a coarse 
wheel, 6 in. x '/% in., adjust- 
able tool rests, and complete 
. . electrical connections. 

U. S. six inch grinder. This grinder is furnished 
regularly for 110 volt, 60 cycle 
A.C. from light socket. However, it can also be fur- 
nished for 220 volt, two and three phase, also in 110 and 
220 volt D. C. at slightly additional cost. 


Rusco Safety Belt 

THE RUSSELL Manufacturing Co., 349 Broadway, 
New York City, manufacturers of “Rusco” Aero Rings 
and other textile aero products, is devoting a considerable 
amount of time and study to the development of a com- 
plete line of safety-belts to cover every possible require- 
ment and taste of builder and operator. 

The most recent addition to the line is an all-leather 
belt, 2'/, in. wide, which is now being manufactured for 
several of the larger aircraft builders. This belt, using 
Army and Navy standard drop-forged hardware, is fur- 
nished with a quick-release buckle, and adjustments arc- 
provided at each end. It is fabricated to meet the stand- 
ards now set by U. S. Army and Navy regulations. 

Rusco safety-belts are now manufactured in either 
all-leather, all-webbing, or various web-leather combina- 
tions, in from 2 to 5 in. widths. Various color combina- 
tions are available in each of the six present models, mak- 
ing it possible for the builder to select a belt to match the 
body trim of any plane. 


SIDE SLIPS 


By Robert R. Osborn 

The Intrepid Aviator dropped into the office on St. 
Valentine’s Day all decked out in a flossy new suit, flam- 
ing necktie, pearl gray spats and a cane. His reply to our 
inquiry as to what all of the celebration was about was 
to the effect that now that Colonel Lindbergh had become 
engaged he was going to do a little serious stepping out 
with the girls. Heretofore, he said, he hadn’t been able 
to rank better than second best with any of them. 

The committee has selected as This Week's Astound- 
ing Aeronautical Event the appearance of a testimonial 
from a well-known aviator in a shaving cream advertise- 
ment. This particular flyer is noted among his friends 
and acquaintances for having to shave with a blow torch 
or an emery wheel and for having whiskers which are 
perpetually about one thirty-second of an inch long. 

In listening to the conversations of many of the visitors 
to the New York Aviation Show we are very much sur- 
prised to find how many people are interested in “awia- 

Incidentally, as a bit of warning to readers of this 
space, — the Editor-in-Chief is packing a loaded sawed- 
off shotgun for the next man who refers to his paper as 
"Avviashun” magazine in his hearing. 

Since this boom in the airplane business has struck 
camp the chief difficulty has been to keep the supply of 
airplanes somewhere near the demand. However, when 
business begins falling off again some day we might have 
good use for the innovation introduced at the New York 
Show, — a sort of an enforced sales plan, gently requiring 
visitors to the show to buy. A full account is given in 
the clipping from the New York World, sent in by 
R.A.S. of New York : 

“Aviators' Post No. 743, American Legion, sponsor of 
the New York Aviation Show in Grand Central Palace, 
ostensibly aided by the police, took steps yesterday, in 
return for permission extraordinary from the city to 
remain open on Sunday, to see that the aircraft exposi- 
tion, for one day, was kept on a strictly educational basis. 
The usual admission fee was collected, but Lloyd L. 
Anderson, manager of the show, distributed mimeo- 
graphed warnings to all exhibitors that no Sunday sales 
would be countenanced and that a number of plain- 
clothesmen had been detailed to circulate in the crowd 
to see that the rule was enforced.” 


A contributor from Glassport, Pa., who neglects to 
include his name, sends in a clipping from a local paper, 
describing the Lockheed which recently broke the non- 
stop coast-to-coast record : “The Air Express is dis- 

cernible easily in the air. Its fuselage is painted red and 
its wings and tail have a slippery hue.” 

A banana yellow? 

In spite of our complaints in the matter the newspaper 
reporters are still missing the main points of their stories 
about our lady fliers. Three women have made attempts 
at the airplane endurance records and one at the altitude 
record and none of the newspaper accounts have told us 
if Lady Heath's record for wearing four flying suits and 
a leopard skin simultaneously has been broken. 


OCHLEE and BROCK v v k * 


World and Endurance F lyers 



CHOOSE 

EED VEGA 


farther, faster and with less fuel expenditure. 

f XROM a background of long experience, 
careful observation and constant com- 
parison — Schlee and Brock have chosen Lock- 
heed aircraft for distribution. Their choice is 
based on a studious and careful analysis not 
only of the Lockheed-Vega itself but of com- 
petitive aircraft as well— a comparison in which 
the Lockheed, in their opinion, is outstanding 
for its performance and offers today a utility 
well in advance of present aircraft standards. 







The Lockheed has a tnmness and cleanlinefs of line with tack of parasite resistance seen only in the 
high speed and costly racing types. It is this beauty of Hue that enables the Lockheed to carry the 
same payload farther and faster with less fuel expenditure than any of the present day types. 

HAS WON RECORDS GALORE: Holds Both Trans- 
continental Speed Records; Was First Over North Pole 
and Chosen by Wilkins for South Pole Expedition 

T HE famous Lockheed-Vega Wasp 
motored plane, piloted by Art Goebel 
(left) and Harry Tucker (right), was the 
only ship to complete the flight from New 

" ' d Los Angeles during th- 

le 23 hours and 45 n 


York 


Tone to jlos /cngeies uuring uic ittem 
35 minutes). The Yankee Doodle cstab- 

Kisri SuS as s?£ 


ft PEED ■ 


UTILITY - ECONOMY” - Billy Brock 


1 _ 


P ILOTS who 1 
Lockheed have 
I know because it ce, 
for me and I've been 
of types before I had 
Lockheed. Constru 
advance as to almos 


A Lockheed- Vega being I 


. of sand 


The C /iEST e )HIP^ OVER C/lew 




SCHLEE and BROCK PLAN 

Dealer Organization 

M—S WING established offices at 2007-10 Fisher 
Building, Detroit, Schlee and Brock are build- 
ing up a dealer organization to market Lockheed 
Aircraft. Their plan of organization is modeled 
after those of the automotive industry which have 
proved most successful and contains many ideas and 
innovations absolutely new to the aviation industry. 

The unusual performance of the Lockheed, the sound 
financial structure of the Lockheed Aircraft Company, 
a progressive factory policy which is steadily increas- 
ing production and manufacturing facilities — these 
are all factors in making the Lockheed sales franchise 
eagerly sought by those who desire the best — and 
the most profitable. 


Service to be Keynote 

VERVICE is to be an important factor in the 
structure Schlee and Brock are building up. 
One of the first ideas to be put into application will 
be a register of pilots — which the Schlee-Brock Air- 
craft Corporation is compiling. Efficient and deserv- 
ing pilots, by means of this reference file, may be 
brought into prompt contact with owners desiring 
pilots. The Schlee-Brock Pilot's Register will give 
the employer valuable and specific information which 
will enable him to select the pilot whose experience 
and knowledge best qualifies him. Pilots are urged 
to return the coupon at the bottom of the page and 
blanks will be mailed promptly for filling ctut. 
Register with us now. We have already had numer- 
ous requests for pilots and have recommended 
several for worth-while positions — with absolutely 
no obligation on the part of the pilot, of course. 


Lockheed Records 

{ Made with Standard Production Planes) 

CAPT. WILKINS' LOCKHEED'VEGA," Whirlwind- 
Motored, flew over the North Pole on April 15, 1928 
—Covering a distance of 2,200 miles— Time: twenty(20) 

Lockheed Wasp Motored "Yankee Doodle" Records: 
SAN DIEGO to Harrisburg, Pa. — 1 5 hours, 10 minutes 
Non-stop Los Angeles to New York— 18 hours, 58 
minutes— Speed 145 m. p. h. 

New York to Los Angeles — 23 hours, 45 minutes (ex- 
cluding one stop at Phoenix, Ariz. of 35 min.) 

Los Angeles to Cincinnati— Non-stop— 2080 Miles- 

15 hours, 17 min 136 m. p. h. 

New York to Los Angeles— Non-stop— 24 hours, 50 
minutes 

Halliburton Wasp-Motored Lockheed "Vega" 
Winner Across Continent Class "C” race — recent 
Air Derby 

Winner Closed Course Race — recent Air Derby 
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The New Travel Air 
four place Cabin 

Monoplane 



but actual practice in 
the air. 

“The new Travel Air 
Cabin Monoplane is 
inherently stable, and 
in itself will auto- 

right and the right 11 j maucally maintain 

wing inclines down- J II H A straight and normal 

ward; turn wheel to | M II mil flight. The slightest 

movement of the con- 

wing inclines down- j/f (SHUki IT I trols corrects for any 

Y yjHBIf I atmospheric 

I "Soon you will find 
H it unnecessary to em 
I ploy a pilot for you 

will have learned to 
fly — almost without 

“Looty She's flying the ship— yet it's her first time realizing it, because 
in the air .... Dual Control ma\es this possible." 

“All the while the 

pilot at the other wheel is flying with you — because 


“Just take the wheel 
it the right, up in 
front, and fly as 
easily as you operate 
your automobile. 
Turn wheel to the 
: and the right 
l inclines down- 
n wheel to 
the left and the left 
g inclines down- 
1 Push right ped- 
> turn right and 
left pedal to turn 
left. Push steering 
column forward to 
nose down — pull it 
back to nose up. The 
combination of these 


of the dual control — 
the greatest single ad- 
vancement ever made 


> wheels are synchronized and must operate 
together. Thus the pilot easily and quickly corrects 
any deviation you might make from the flight path. 
You are flying while you are learning — no theory, 


aircraft construction.” 

The New 4 place' Travel Air Cabin Monoplane 
is built out of long years of flying experience 
and is a worthy companion ship to the famous 
Travel Air 6 place Cabin Monoplane — Type 6000. 


Full particulars and The Story of Travel Air on request, 
which illustrates and describes 9 types of Travel Air Models. 



GRAVEL AIM COMPANY 

The Standard of Aircraft Comparison 

WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Here is the 

plane of the 




Arrow Sport 


outstanding 

new season J 

# 


T he Arrow Sport was the sensation 
of the New York Aircraft Show, as 
it was in Chicago. Wherever the Arrow 
Sport is shown or demonstrated it is 
pronounced the outstanding plane of the 
season. 

Officials of the Eastern Arrow Aircraft 
Corporation, J East J7th Street, New 
York, N. Y., were so well pleased with 
the safety and performance of the 
Arrow Sport that an order was placed 
for 200 of these remarkable ships. 

This purchase was made only after the 
Arrow Sport was put through severe 
demonstration flights by a dozen leading 
test pilots and well known aviators. 


These flights proved conclusively that 
the Arrow Sport will not spin follow- 
ing a stall. It has safety and perfonn- 

The Eastern Arrow Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, under the direction of Harry I. 
Day, Lea W. Rockwell and Frederick 
Becker, will be Northeastern distributors 
for the Arrow Sport. 

The Arrow Sport is produced in 
a modern, well equipped factory of 
300,000 square feet of floor space. In- 
creased facilities will bring the 1929 
production up to the demand that is 
coming from every section of the coun- 
try. Ivestigate the possibilities of this 
remarkable ship. Write immediately to: 


ARROW AIRCRAFT & MOTORS CORPORATION. HAVELOCK, NEBRASKA 



Arrow Sport 


VIATION 


THANK YOU for 
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NEW!— Through and Through! 

“An unequaled bad-weather ship,” say veteran pilots 
of the new Ryan Brougham for Six 


— And a fair weather ship beyond comparison, 
too — is this new Brougham, the most beautiful 
ship and the greatest performer Ryan ever built. 
The new Ryan represents the happy medium — 
speed, stability, maneuverability, and now per- 
fected coach work design puts it in a class with the 
finest motor cars. 

“ Inherent stability" is no longer an empty phrase. 
It is the verdict of every pilot who has flown this 
brilliant ship. “Hands off" flight is now common- 
place here is a ship which, properly balanced, 
will keep constant altitude at any engine speed . . . 
will recover automatically when the gun is cut . . . 
has directional stability, even at stalling speeds. 
“Red” Harrigan, Ryan Chief Test Pilot, will tell 
you— and show you — it is the best balanced ship in 
America today. Pull the nose high in a stall and 
you will experience no falling off. If conditions de- 
manded, this balanced ship could be flown and 
landed with the stick alone, or with only the rud- 
der and stabilizer. These vita! qualities reach their 
biggest development in the Ryan. 


Exterior attractively paneled interior in the best 
taste in coach design. Individual middle and con- 
trol seats . . . comfortable for cross country 
trips. New controls give an absolutely clean 
floor . . . nothing to jam or catch . . . easy brake 
control . . . the ultimate in comfort and security. 
This sure-winged Brougham is designed for first- 
class commercial air travel and is well adapted to 
special speed trips of business executives. It takes 
off (aster and lands slower than any other plane of 
its type. The substantial performance given bv the 
B-3 model with the Wright J-5 motor is amplified 
to an astounding degree in the B-5 model with the 
Wright J-6 motor. 

Created by a substantial company which built and 
sold more Whirlwind cabin ships in npS than any 
other maker. 

Ships of this new model are ready for early de- 
livery through Mahoney-Ryan distributors situ- 
ated at the leading airports throughout this coun- 
try and abroad. Illustrated four-color brochure 
giving full description will shortly be available to 
interested individuals and corporations. 


MAHONEY - RYAN AIRCRAFT CORPN 


Anglum, St. Louis Count! 
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THIS LABEL ON EVERY CAN 


GULFPRIDE 

OILS 

The World’s Finest Motor Oils 
for 

Marine Motors 

• 

Longer Life — Better Lubrication 
Lower Maintenance Cost 

• 


Available in Five Grades 


GULFPRIDE OIL 75 
GULFPRIDE OIL 100 


GULFPRIDE OIL 120 


GULFPRIDE OIL 150 
GULFPRIDE OIL 200 


Buffalo Hall-Scott Isotta-Fraschini Packard 

Chrysler Harry Miller Kermath Scripps 

Gar Wood Hispano-Suiza Maybach Speedway 


Wright 

Sterling 

Wisconsin 


Unexcelled for Racing Work and Outboard Motors 


Sold in Sealed Packages by 

Gulf Service Stations and Gulf Dealers — “At the Sign of the Orange Disc” 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 

General Sales Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

District Sales Offices 

Boston Philadelphia New York New Orleans Atlanta Houston Louisville 
Refineries at 

Bayonne, N. J. Philadelphia, Pa. Port Arthur, Texas 
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Books on aviation regardless of where published may 
be obtained through AVIATION’S book department 
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“Consolidated” 
uses Bakelite Molded 
Making improved case.; for 50% less 




BAKELITE CORPORATION 

247 Park Avenue. . New York. N. Y. 
Chicago Office. . . .635 W. 22nd Street 
BAKELITE COHP. OF CANADA, LTD, 


BAKELITE 

THE MATERIAL Of(S°) A THOUSAND USES 



Just off 


the press l 
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... A. landing 
plane * 5^ + 
a parked Lizzie 
danger 


O F course a flying field makes a fine 
place for sightseers to park. But 
it is supposed to be devoted exclusively 
to flying purposes. Planes should not 
have to fight with Lizzies for room to 
land and take-off. 

The airport operator can attract planes 
and reduce the risk of accident by giv- 
ing pilots every foot of area the field 
affords. 

Both sightseers and their cars can be 
effectively barred from the flying area 
of an airport with an Anchor Fence. 
One of 75 Anchor offices is near you — 
ready to advise or supply complete erec- 
tion service. Phone the local Anchor 
Fencing Specialist for any assistance. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
Eastern Ave. & Kane St., Baltimore, Md. 





Anchor 

—.CHAIN LINK 

BlI 
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To Pass the 

TRANSPORT 

PILOT’S 

EXAMINATION 

you must know 

Navigation and 
Meteorology 

A book has been prepared which thor- 
oughly covers the examination for any 
grade of license in these subjects, and if 
the candidate will spend a few hours 
studying it no difficulty will be experi- 
enced. 

$2.50 Postpaid 

Mail Order to: 

Captain Lewis A. Yancey 

427 West End Ave., New York City 


CAPTAIN LEWIS A. YANCEY 
427 West End Ave. 

New York City 

Enclosed please find check for $2.50 for 
which send me copy of Aerial Navigation and 
Meteorology. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 
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A pi 


one 


for every purse 
and purpose..!’ 


The new AMERICAN EAGLE line 
includes practically every type of plane 
now in demand for commercial and pri- 
vate use: A three place bi-plane — a four 
place cabin monoplane — a six place two 
motored cabin monoplane — a two place 
training bi-plane — a light sports bi-plane 
with folding wings. They are powered 
with motors from 40 to 225 h. p., and 
are priced from SI, 895 to §18,195 — on 
liberal time payments, if you prefer. 

It is not only because of this wide variety 
of models that American Eagle has at- 
tained leadership in its field. Even more 
than this, it is because of the proved 
safety of American Eagle planes — their 
long record for structural excellence. 
And because of their flyability and un- 
failing performance. 

The American Eagle sales franchise has 
been said to offer more than any othe>- 
sales contract in the industry. That is 
doubly true today. Certain valuable ter- 
ritories are still being held open for 
dealers and distributors. Write to us. 


American Eagle 
Aircraft Corporation 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
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How To Use Aviation Insurance Protection 
Economically and Advantageously” 


our new brochure. Ask ns for a copy. It explai 
founded on 20 consecutive years’ practical experien 
ir corps of highly qualified aeronautical engineers ai 
one of broad practical experience in flying besid 


An Open Market 

iff# 


Lowest Rates-Broadest Coverage-H 


ghest Indemnitie8-Quickest Service 


Expreaa, Ford Motor Contper 






Col. Chnrlea A. Lindbergh, Sir Hubert Wilkina, Anthony Fokker. a 

BARBER & BALDWIN, Inc., Graybar Bldg., New York City, Tel. Lexington 4316 
Underwriting Agents jor All-A 


20 YEARS OF PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE IN AVIATION 


NEWARK lights up 
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BUY WITH 
CONFIDENCE 

♦ 


FLY WITH 
CONFIDENCE 


A RELIABLE 
DISTRIBUTOR 

SELLINQ 

A RELIABLE 
AIRPLANE 


WHY YOU SHOULD BUY A WACO— The WACO has both Commercial and 
Sport advantages, such as Superior Performance — Beauty — Simplicity — and Many 
Records to its credit. 

WHY YOU SHOULD BUY FROM ROBBINS — Low delivery cost — Exceptional 
service facilities— FREE COMPLETE COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS WITH 
EACH WACO PURCHASED. 

Act now for your success in the greatest year of Aviation. 

If not interested in a plane — Investigate our Flying and Ground School 


Sr ROBBINS FLYING SERVICE, 


The 

Aviation 

Industry 

We have revised our 
survey of The Aviation 
Industry, setting forth 
in detail its growth to 
date and outlining its 
prospects for the future. 



PYNCHON & CO. 
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SAFETY AND PERFORMANCE 



A Distinct Advance in Design ... fly the 



rafsrgS'AS 

See Us at the N. Y. Show, Feb. 6-13 



HALL-ALUMINUM 

AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Strong, Light Weight 

ALL-METAL 

Airplanes, Seaplanes, 
Flying Boats and Floats 

Standardized Drawn Sections and 
Stamped Parts Adaptable to Your 
Present Designs or New De- 
signs Supplied 

2050 ELMWOOD AVENUE 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 





Qeneral Offices and Plant: South Bend, In d. 

BENDIX @ BRAKES 

FOR. SAFETY 





PERRY-AUSTEN 

E DOPES Jg 

Perry-Austen Qear Acetate Dope 

The Lasting Undercoat 

The Best Finish { Undercoau— Onr dear i«uu 

l uppercoats — Oar Pigmented Dopes 

PERRY-AUSTEN MFG. CO. 

Contractors to United States Government 
Main Office and Works: Grasmere, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Tel.: Dongan Hills 707 

Chicago: 510 N. Dearborn St Tel.: Superior 6948 



HIGH GRADE. 

Gears and Machined Precision Parts 



You Need This Book to 



65.00 Postpaid 
AVIATION PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
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FLEXIBLE 

STEEL WIRE 

SHAFTS 

for power transmission 
around corners and over 


obstacles — silent , steatfy 
durable , strong. 

The S.S.White Dental Mfg.Co. 

Industrial Division 

New York., N.Y. 


A, 

S.S.WHITE 

FLEXIBLE 

SHAFTS 

Write for this book 
Sent free on request 


. SKIES. 



Have you seen: 


The 2, I two passenger open 
The A. I four passenger cabin 


FAIRCHILD 



BROWNBACK 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 



CURTISS 



CHALLENGER 

This new 170 H.P. air-cooled com- 
mercial engine is already a favorite 
among manufacturers, operators, and 
pilots. For detailed information con- 
cerning its advantages, address the 
CURTISS AEROPLANE and MOTOR 
COMPANY, Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 



Aviation Protection, Inc. 

Insurance Brokers to 
Aviation 

110 William Street 
New York City 
Telephone: Beekman 8184-8185 


the ideal IIAJNGAR for airplanes 



598 
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Passenger Preference— too ! 


Aluminum Fuel and 
Oil Tanks 

“Tank up with the leaders” 



Lightest aluminum 
welded tank per gallon 
— most durable — high- 
est safety factor. Prices 
in range with com- 
mercial aviation. 


Streloff - Naughton 

CORPORATION 

50 William Street, Long Island City, N.Y. 

Telephone: Hunters Point 10463 


^ w — 

COSNOIIIIAmi 11111 

ISXTRMAVliSTSi MpgUf 

[ BaWors ) 

for 

Haircraft 

mm EFFICIENT 

LIGHT WEIGHT 
DEPENDABLE 

■^■Thc GfJO Mfg. CO.. New Haven.Conn. 

SEAMLESS 

STEEL TUBING 

All Aircraft Grades 
Warehouse stocks for immediate 
shipment in any quantity. 

Mill shipments for substantial 
production requirements. 

SERVICE STEEL COMPANY 

1435 FRANKLIN STREET 
DETROIT 

buffalo” CINCINNATI LOS^NGELES 


HERE WE COME! DETROIT SHOW, 
APRIL 6TH. Berliner Monoplane, three- 
place, open, with 0X5, $3290 ; with Wright J5, 
$7450. 

The new Berliner “DRAGON” Monoplane, 
three-place, with Warner Scarab, $5850; AND 
the Berliner “BABY DRAGON”— ?????? 

BERLINER AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC. 

ALEXANDRIA VIRGINIA 


THANK YOU Ur mentioning AVIATION 
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There’s No Question About It! 
— The Record Breaking 

“Question Mark” 

Used 

AIRCRAFT SCREW PRODUCTS 
Manufactured by The 

Aero Supply 
Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Dependability means safety 



Write The 

Aero Supply Mfg. Co., Inc. 
College Point, L. I. 

For Catalog on Airplane 
Screw Products, Accessories 
and Aeronautical Supplies 


Siemens 

ENGINES 

80-115-125 H. P. 
Direct from 
Manufacturer 

Regarding Purchase or 
Service, communicaie with 

K.G. FRANK 

General Repretentadvr of 

Siemens & BaJske A.G. 


■ ‘TITAN'NE * $ 

A Complete Range of 

AIRPLANE FINISHING MATERIALS 

Dope-proof paint, black, white, aluminum or grey; 
Clear nitrate and acetate dopes; 

Ti-Two colored one-material dope; 

Pigmented nitrate dopes; 

Flexible wing lacquer; 

Wood and metal lacquer (for inside and outside finish) 

TITANINE, Inc. 

Union, Union County, New Jersey 



In the NATIONAL AIR RACES, September, 1928, 

B. G. MICA SPARK PLUGS 

again showed their absolute 

Reliability of Performance 

The Transcontinental Races Classes A, B and C 1st, 
2nd and 3rd places. 

All the Closed Course Events with 
air-cooled Whirlwind and Wasp 
engines. 

11 out of 11 — 1st place 
11 out of 11 — 2nd place 
8 out of 9 — 3rd place 
The Mitchell Trophy Race Curtiss 
D-12 engines — 1st and 2nd places. 

The Mason M. Patrick Trophy 
Race Curtiss D-12 engines — 1st, 

2nd and 3rd places. 

ALL WHIRLWIND, WASPS AND 
HORNETS IN THE TRANSCONTI- 
NENTAL NON-STOP RACE WERE 
EQUIPPED WITH B. G. MICA SPARK Actual the 

b 7Lr 


Corporation 

136 WEST 52nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 




OX -5 CYLINDER SERVICE 






JOHN S :COX & SON 


' “ “terke haotbT ind: 


RUSCO 

Safety Kelts 

. . . include the proper type for your plane, 
in all-web . . . all-leather ... or leather-web 
combinations. Widths from 2!£ to 5 inches 
.... buckle or pull-pin release .... tensile 
strengths meet Army and Navy requirements. 
Write for complete catalog of Rusco Aero Products 


the 8E1/JI 1 ■ 

Manufacturing Co. 


VIATION 
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Flying School 
opportunity 

in Established A irport 

100 acre all-weather field. 8 
plane permanent hangar, shop 
and office. Daily air-mail port. 
Prosperous middle west manu- 
facturing community of 50,000. 
Owners air-minded but other 
interests prevent promotion of 
school activities. 

Inquiries solicited only from 
parties capable of financing 
their own activities. For full 
information address Box 1195, 
care Aviation. 


Back Numbers of 

AVIATION 


Here is a rare opportunity for you to secure back 
Volumes of AVIATION. The following are offered: 



Book Department 

AVIATION PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
250 West 57th Street, New York 




and rib stock ready for immediate ship 

for immediate quotation. Small expres 
shipments made.^same day order is receivec 


YOHO & HOOKER LUMBER CO. 

Aircraft Department 
240 Wing Building, Youngstown, Ohio 



PITCAIRN 

AIRCRAFT 


For Air Mail use r < . 

* SUPER MAILWING 

For Sport or Private use 

> r r sport Mailwing 


Pitcairn Aircraft, inc. 

Bryn Athyn IVn no. 



All 

«,»t |N6 V 

Aeronautical Supplies 

plies, parts and accessories— everything 

AIMLAF"T 

Nicliolas-Beazlev 

COM. 

HEMPSTEAD, L 1. NEW TORN 

Airplane Company Inc.^W 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 



C our Advertisement 
PIONEER mSTRUtlEMT COMPANY 

754 LEXINGTON RVLBROOKLYh HEM YORK 

TRIUMPH 

UAHNET1C 

FUEL GAGES FOR AIRCRAFT 

^NEW MODELS FOR COWL 

THE ^TO|£aUTO^^ b COMPANY 

STEARMAN, STINSON 
AND MONOCOUPE 

GEO. A. WIES, Inc. 

Curtin * Field UtmoitA. Y. 



A 1 N. LOCKHEED “VEGA” 

S HO WALT E RrASS OC1ATES 

fphommJirtJiUectr Tngineen 

Suite 247 Write or Wire 



GARDNER 

Everything for the Airplane 

LUIOEOT AIRPLANB SUPPLY 

iff 

fv 

PROPELLER 



9 

Black &. Bigelow, Inc. 

WORKS 

" “cra'wtord' airp'lajh^'tompajSy*" 


.....A" T,c UIIT 

FOREST PARK ILL. 

m vutonuA'tiT' * “* ci. 




DARDEN CITY CEDARHU R8T 

AVIATION engines REBUILT r 


Addington Aircraft Co. 

line' HKASirNO nXTURBi is alio lit" cnoneet- 

SKINNER & COOK - BUILDERS 

SWALLOW DISTRIBUTORS 

0X5*8 A SPECIALTY 

280 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 

Connecticut. N» »«»• MaiylaM. 

8RiNG r „™ u A y&fx.f.sss K T0 



IW T. «5U CM. 



AUDlNcTOK 

LUDINGTON PHILADELPHIA 
FLYING SERVICE, Inc. 

On.r.tnr. ,1 PMIMnleltln Almort 
FAIRCHILD Distributors WACO 


OLE FLOTTORP’S RECENTLY 
DEVELOPED^ PROPELLER 
FLOTTORp’ propeller" COMPANY 


o. 0/24"), 1.2 mm.' U/64"). 1.5 

indard Oienlnat/ “Si mm'2 1200 


THE PLYCOR COMPANY 


FLYERS 

INCORPORATED 

STRESS ANALYSIS 

Northeaster Flying Togi 

airplane rebuil 


AIRPORT CONSULTANTS 

Helene/., gngg/et, ^/lymg mil,. 

ALBANY 

AIRPORT, N. Y. 

HUGH L. THOMPSON CO. 

1106 Waldheim Bide. Knnsaa Clip. Mo. 



AIRPLANE SPRUCE 

FRANK PAXTON LUMBER - CO. 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 

c-ingniicr eowla 

NACOSY A Bl SdllR 

120 WALKER STREET • NEW YORK CITY 

HASKELITE 

PLYWOOD 

| ^ HASKELITE ^MFG. CORPORATION 





AMERICAN EAGLE 
DISTRIBUTORS, I 


mentioning AVIATION 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 


, Aviation Emblems 

JOHNSON CO. 

Advertise Services and Products 
in the Aircraft Service 
Directory 

Edward A. Stalker, 302 Eng. Bldg. 

AIRPLANE DESIGN 
Stress Analysis 
Performance Tests 
Aerodynamic Investigations 

Ann Arbor Michigan 

WHERE TO FLY 

California California 

Illinois 

«*«— UNIVERSITY — 

HOME STUDY COURSES 

AIRPLANE DRAFTING 
WEEMS SYSTEM OF NAVIGATION 
AIRPORT MANAGEMENT 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
GROUND SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 
PRACTICAL SHOP WORK 
FLIGHT INSTRUCTION 

tt! 

Learn to Fly at a Midwest 
Airways Corporation School 

.t^Amo'.V^II.f'te^h "ui c ""d“ w.'"' 

>e 1 7. r ,r^. || .,ud.,.. Sj because 

MIDWEST AIRWAYS ^CORPORATION 

California District of Columbia 

Illinois 

1 ON 

I^SPryan 

mjmmm 

Potomac Flying Service 


EGYPTIAN FLYING SCHOOL 
UNIVERSAL AVIATION SCHOOLS 


Hoover Field, Washington, D. C. 
COMPLETE FLYING AND 
GROUND COURSES 
Individual Attention— Easy Payment 
Plan — Modern Equipment — Military 
Trained Pilots— Washington’s Oldest 
and Best Flying Field 

Louisiana 


Be a Licensed Pilot 

California 

Florida 

SOUTHERN 

AERONAUTICAL SERVICE 
605-7-9 AUDUBON BLDG. 

MAHONEY- RYAN 
AIRCRAFT CORP N 

Owners of Ryan Airlines ansi Ryass Fly ins Co. 
Builders of Col. Lindbergh’s "Spirit 
of St. Louis" give complete flying in- 
struction the entire year. Students 
have an opportunity to study fac- 
tory, field and airline methods. 
SAN DIEGO. CALIFORNIA 

^cM0£^^Amn0N U SCH00L 

Illinois 

Maryland 

Eagle Airport School of Aviation 

Learn to Fly in Modem Planes 

TRED AVON FLYING SERVICE, INC 
Easton, Maryland 
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W H E 

RE TO 

FLY 

Massachusetts 

New Jersey 

New York 

MASSACHUSETTS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 

AIRVIEW FLYING SERVICE. I.c 


0FF,CE! M^Sss 8U,TE 3M ' 

F „,SS n..^«*WA f! CCNTCR. MASS.. 






Harry Anderson Flying Servici 



1 E=r 

FLYING SCHOOL 
UNIVERSAL AVIATION SCHOOLS 





CURTISS FLYING SERVICE, Ine. 
Clinton Rood Garden City, N. Y. 



Ohio 



THANK YOU 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
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TRANSPORT^ 



THANK YOU for 
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The new Van Dorn Electric Valve Refacer has been designed to accurately 
reface poppet valves and is also designed for sharpening valve seat cutters, 
grinding rocker arms, dressing valve seat hones, etc. 


ACCURATE— FAST— EASY TO OPERATE 


VAN DORN ELECTRIC TOOL CO. 

CLEVELAND. OHIO. 

Please send FREE copy of the new Van Dorn Bulletin illustrating and describing the complete line 
of Van Dorn Valve Grinding and Carbon Removing Tools. 

NAME 

ADDRESS : 
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GONE SOUTH 

Into Torrid Heat and Antarctic Cold 



Sikorsky, Loening, Fairchild, and Ford aircraft, other airplanes 
in Pan-American service, are also Pioneer equipped. 


Commander Byrd purchased Pioneer Instruments for service 
in the Antarctic For Pioneer Instruments arc painstakingly 
made and rigidly tested to function accurately in tropical heat 
or polar cold. 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 

754 LEXINGTON AVE.BROOKLYH NEW YORK 
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THE HORNET ON THE SPANISH MAIN 


The “flying yacht” brings new pleasures to the West 
Indian vacation cruise. Major J. M. Patterson, wealthy 
Chicago publisher, his daughter Alicia, and Floyd 
Gibbons, noted writer, piloted by Frederick Becker, 
have just completed a five thousand mile trip through 
the West Indies in Major Patterson’s “Hornet” powered 
Sikorsky Amphibian “Liberty.” 

Throughout the cruise of the “Liberty” mechanical dif- 
ficulty was not encountered and it was unnecessary to 
use a single spare part or even change a spark plug. This 
characteristic Pratt & Whitney performance has earned 
the praise of the owner and the pilot of the “Liberty.” 

Send for the interesting story of this cruise by Pilot 
Frederick Becker. It is a story of intriguing places con- 
nected with earliest American history, and an account 
of aircraft dependability. 

THE 

PRATT WHITNEY AIRCRAFT CO. 

HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 


Wasp & Hornet 

& n g i n e s 


